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Canons of Selection 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SHOULD POSSESS IN SOME 
USEFUL FORM ALL BIBLIOTHECAL MATERIALS NECESSARY TO 
THE CONGRESS AND TO THE OFFICERS OF GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE PERFORMANCE OF THEIR DUTIES. 


II 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SHOULD POSSESS ALL BOOKS 
AND OTHER MATERIALS (WHETHER IN ORIGINAL OR _ IN 
COPY) WHICH EXPRESS AND RECORD THE LIFE AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Ill 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SHOULD POSSESS, IN SOME 
USEFUL FORM, THE MATERIAL PARTS OF THE RECORDS OF 
OTHER SOCIETIES, PAST AND PRESENT, AND SHOULD 
ACCUMULATE, IN ORIGINAL OR IN COPY, FULL AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVE COLLECTIONS OF THE WRITTEN RECORDS OF 
THOSE SOCIETIES AND PEOPLES WHOSE EXPERIENCE IS OF MOST 
IMMEDIATE CONCERN TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress, 1940 





For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price $0.35 per copy, $1.50 per volume, including 
the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress, domestic; $2.00 per volume, foreign. 
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ERRATA 


Page 10, footnote 10 should read: 


. Kataloipa cheirographin Mierosolymiti- 
kes bibliothekés.... Jerusalem, 1899. 


Page 49, 2d column, 1st line: 


for dictionarie read dictionaries. 
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A Decade of 


Publishing in Portugal 


NE of the outstanding features of 
the International Colloquium on 
Luso-Brazilian Studies, which the 

Library of Congress organized in Washing- 
ton last October as part of its sesqui- 
centennial celebration, was an exhibition 
of 1,600 Portuguese books and periodicals. 
This superb display, a selection of the 
publishing output of Portugal and the 
overseas territories during the years 1940- 
50, gave the delegates to the Colloquium 
a splendid idea of recent intellectual 
activities of the Portuguese. A debt of 
gratitude is owed the Portuguese Col- 
logquium Commission for having as- 
sumed responsibility for the exhibition, 
and special praise is due its chairman, 
Ambassador Pedro Theotonio Pereira, 
who has so many friends and admirers in 
this country. The task of assembling the 
books fell to the Institute for Higher 
Culture of the Portuguese Ministry of 
Education, represented on the Commission 
by its executive secretary, Dr. Anténio de 
Medeiros-Gouvéa. The actual work of 
selection was done by Dr. Zeferino 
Paulo, a member of the Institute’s staff 
and secretary of the Commission, who 
also prepared the printed guide that was 
distributed at the Colloquium, Exposigdo 
de livros portugueses. Catalogo (Lisbon, Grafica 
Santelmo, 1950. 152 p.). 

In his introduction to the volume, Pro- 
fessor Lopes d’Almeida, director of the 
General Library of the University of 
Coimbra, speaks of the difficulties involved 
in the exhibition, the limitations of time 
imposed upon the work, and the problems 





that had to be solved in choosing the items 
that would particularly interest the del- 
egates to the Colloquium. Actually, the 
selection of printed materials must have 
been unusually trying, for it meant going 
over about 10,000 titles, that is to say, the 
total production of Portuguese publishers 
during the past ten years in the fields of the 
humanities and social sciences. As Dr. 


“ce 


Almeida points out, “Portuguese cultural 
activity during the past ten years does not 
represent an accidental or sporadic burst of 
energy but rather the logical consequence 
of a cultural vocation which is unbounded 
and continues to flourish.” Since the 
catalog under the circumstances could not 
have been more complete than it was, the 
purpose of Dr. Paulo in compiling it was 
to give a sampling of Portuguese publish- 
ing in the hope of arousing interest and 
guiding those who might want to learn 
more about the intellectual life of Portugal. 

Of the 1,600 items listed in the catalog, 
54 are of a general nature, 52 are classified 
under bibliography, 26 under philosophy, 
45 under religion and church history, 
39 under politics and international rela- 
tions, 72 under economics, 71 under law, 
24 under public administration, 42 under 
education, 60 under ethnography and 
anthropology, 46 under linguistics, 158 
under plastic arts, 475 under literature, 
403 under history, and 33 under geogra- 
phy. All of these publications, books as 
well as periodicals, were exhibited at the 
Library of Congress during the period of 
the Colloquium. 


The American Colloquist who studies 
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the books will undoubtedly be struck by 
the variety of subjects treated and by the 
evidences of careful scholarship which 
many of the items show. In the field of the 
plastic arts, a number of studies immedi- 
ately come to mind, e¢. g., Nogueira 
Gongalves and Vergilio Correia, Jnventdrio 
artistico de Portugal, vol. I1, devoted to the 
city of Coimbra, published in Lisbon by 
the National Academy of Fine Arts in 
1947; Artur Gusmao, A Real Abadia de 
Alcobaga. Estudo histérico-arqueolégico (Lis- 
bon, 1948); A escultura em Portugal. Séculos 
XII a XV (Lisbon, 1948) and Os primitivos 
portugueses, 1450-1550 (Lisbon, 1940), both 
of which are the work of Reynaldo dos 
Santos, president of the National Academy 
of Fine Arts; and Vasco Valente, Cerdmica 
artistica portuense dos séculos XVII e XIX 
(Oporto, n. d.). In literature, new edi- 
tions appeared of such works as those by 
Bernardes, Bocage, Amador Arrais, Ca- 
mées, M4rio de S4 Carneiro, Eugénio de 
Castro, Teixeira de Pascoaes, Dom Duarte, 
Florbela Espanca, Almeida Garrett, Fran- 
cisco Rodrigues Lobo, Dom Francisco 
Manuel de Melo, Gil Vicente, and Anté- 
nio Vieira. In history, new editions of 
older works were also published, as well as 
original monographs. Perhaps the most 
obvious tendencies in the historical writing 
of the decade were, first, a recrudescence 
of interest in the Middle Ages as reflected 
in such works as the series of chronicles of 
the early kings of Portugal published by 
the Livraria Civilizagao of Oporto, and 
second, a growing awareness on the part 
of Portuguese scholars of the role their 
country played in expanding the domain 
of Christendom (to use the words of Mr. 
Toynbee). The perennial attraction of 
India and the Far East was felt to an 
unusual degree, as may be seen in such 
works as Anténio Baiao’s study on the 
Inquisition of Goa, Alberto Carlos Ger- 
mano da Silva Correia’s history of Portu- 
guese colonization in India, Luis Silveira’s 
edition of the famous itinerary of Sebastiao 
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Manrique, and others. The present Portu- 
guese colonies in Africa and elsewhere have 
also attracted scholars whose works were, 
for the most part, published by the Agéncia 
Geral das Colénias of Lisbon. Finally, the 
celebration in 1940 of the eighth and third 
centennials, respectively, of the establish- 
ment and restoration of the Portuguese 
monarchy gave scholars unique opportu- 
nities to publish works connected with 
those great events in the history of Portugal. 

The typographical and artistic achieve- 
ment of Portuguese publishers was also 
made evident by the exhibition. Rarely has 
the Library of Congress seen such an ex- 
tensive array of handsomely printed mod- 
ern books. The lavish attention to detail, 
the excellence of the typography, the abun- 
dance of illustrations, the care displayed in 
the selection of vignettes, the use of inks of 
several colors, the employment of embossed 
designs—all this is indicative of the esthetic 
appeal of the Portuguese books. Indeed, 
not since the eighteenth century have the 
graphic arts in Portugal been so tastefully 
cultivated. 

When the exhibition closed, the Portu- 
guese Delegation gave a number of books 
to the delegates as souvenirs and a selection 
of other books, largely of a general nature, 
to the New Bedford, Mass., Public Library. 
As regards the bulk of the books that were 
exhibited, the Delegation very generously 
decided to turn over to the Library of 
Congress everything that was not already 
in the Library’s collections. This means 
that the Library will thus have an impor- 
tant selection of the best works produced 
in Portugal in the humanities and social 
sciences during the decade 1940-50, and 
that most of the books listed in the printed 
catalog will eventually be available to 
scholars throughout the country. 

Although the gift will make it possible 
for the Library of Congress to provide for 
the needs of scholars interested in Portugal 
almost as well as it now does for those in- 
terested in Brazil, the fact remains that 
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the Portuguese collections in the Library 
could be further improved. One important 
means toward this end is the expansion of 
existing arrangements for the exchange of 
current publications. The United States 
Government, for example, is now negotiat- 
ing an Executive Agreement with Portugal 
for the exchange of official publications, 
which, when concluded, should be of great 
benefit to both countries. Similar arrange- 
ments between the Library of Congress and 
research institutions in Portugal and the 
colonies would also be beneficial, for many 
of our publications, particularly those of a 
scientific and technical nature, would un- 
doubtedly be of use to Portuguese scholars, 
and in return, Portuguese works, especially 
those in the fields of the humanities and 
social sciences, would be welcomed in this 
country. 

Prof. Almeida suggested in his introduc- 
tory remarks that the catalog of Portuguese 
books might lead eventually to a Manual 
do Lusitanizante, similar in organization, we 
presume, to Foulché-Delbosc’s Manuel de 
Phispanisant which has for many years 
served a useful purpose in Hispanic studies. 
The idea is admittedly a splendid one, and 
it ought to be encouraged, but insofar as 





the immediate needs of American libraries 
are concerned, a national bibliography, 
perhaps published quarterly or semiannu- 
ally, would be especially helpful. It may be 
that Dr. Medeiros-Gouvéa and his assist- 
ants at the Institute for Higher Culture 
will want to do something along this line, 
possibly with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Library of Lisbon, which is one of 
the copyright deposit libraries of Portugal. 
At any rate, we are sure that a project sup- 
ported by the Institute would have every 
chance of success, and we hope that our 
suggestion can be favorably considered. 

Whether this does or does not happen, 
the Library of Congress is amply aware of 
the challenges that have developed out of 
the Colloquium, and it has, indeed, gone 
so far as to establish a chair in Luso- 
Brazilian studies. It is the Library’s hope 
that the exchange of publications, of which 
the recent Portuguese gift may very well be 
a happy omen, will become an even more 
important feature of its business, and that 
Portugal will continue to be properly rep- 
resented in its collections. 


MANOEL CARDOZO 
The Catholic University of America 
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The Microfilming Projects at 


Mount Sinai and Jerusalem 


NDER the shadow of Gebel Musa 
in Sinai, which rises to the height 
of 7,500 feet above sea level, is the 
ancient Monastery of St. Catherine. 
This Greek Orthodox retreat nestles in 
the sandy wadi in grand isolation from 
the world, within the security of high, 
strong walls erected for its protection 
against Moslem attacks in former centuries. 
Since the triumphant days of the Holy 
Roman Empire, the Christian recluse has 
found his way hither in great numbers. 
Today the monks of St. Catherine 
point out to the occasional visitor the still 
green Burning Bush and Rod of Aaron 
within their compound. In the Big Church, 
one of eighteen chapels within the walls, 
the most ancient portion is the Chapel of 
the Burning Bush where even today one 
must “put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” Here in this church, entered 
through sixth-century portals, the sacred 
liturgy is still performed daily in medieval 
setting as it has been for a millenium and 
a half. 


The Monastery became the abode of 


many influential leaders among the Fathers 
of the Christian church. In the sixth 
century the famous John of the Ladder 
wrote his well-known work in a nearby 
cave, and copies of this are still to be found 


amongst the manuscripts of the Monastery. 


Here are found also the works of Cyril of 


Alexandria, whose theology opposed that 
of Nestorius. Many of the monks in medie- 
val times were industrious scribes, and not 
the least of these was Archbishop Arsenios 
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who about A. D. 1290 signed a number of 
the Sinai manuscripts. Many of the codices 
were brought to Sinai by individual monks 
and later bequeathed to the Monastery. 

Today there are 3,300 manuscripts at 
St. Catherine’s in 12 languages, compos- 
ing one of the largest manuscript libraries 
in the world. They date from the fifth 
century on down and in this field constitute 
one of the most significant collections of 
original research documents known to 
exist. Yet the monks themselves do not 
study or use them,and few scholars have 
ever seen them. They are not inaccessible, 
but it is extremely difficult to get to them. 
Through many centuries they have re- 
mained untouched except for occasional 
exploration. 

It was in 1947 that a small expedition 
visited St. Catherine’s Monastery and 
initiated a plan for a large-scale and 
thorough examination of this important 
library. The plan became in 1949 the first 
year’s project of the new American Foun- 
dation for the Study of Man. Many other 
agencies collaborated in the undertaking 
which took on an international character. 
From the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem came three Ameri- 
cans to join the Field Director from the 
United States. From Belgium and Egypt 
came other specialists. From a score of in- 
stitutions and scholars in a dozen countries 
came requests and counsel for the projected 
operation. Back of all this stood the Library 
of Congress, whose photographer and 
cameras would play a most important part, 
for a new feature in the 1949 Sinai expedi- 
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tion was the plan to record on microfilm a 
significant portion of this ancient library. 

To accomplish such a task required a 
substantial organization and equipment 
such as had never before been assembled 
or even attempted. About twenty persons, 
each with his own special assignment, had 
to be brought to the expedition head- 
quarters in Cairo, and this staff had to be 
repeatedly transported over the sandy 
tracks to the Monastery and maintained 
for a period of about six months. The large 
volume of equipment, most of which came 
from the United States, included four cars 
especially equipped for desert travel, two 
generators, a refrigerator, an expedition 
radio, many drums of fuel, medical and 
office supplies, and large quantities of food, 
besides cameras and film. Domestic estab- 
lishments had to be set up in Cairo, at a 
camp-site at Abu Rudais on the Sinai 
coast, and at the Monastery. 

After many months of plans and prep- 
arations, the expedition was launched from 
Cairo on January 5, 1950. By motor con- 
voy, the family of scholars was transported 
to their isolated labors at the Monastery. 
It was a difficult journey of two days broken 
by a night’s rest at Abu Rudais. The second 
day of travel was the more precarious, 
plunging inland through the roadless wadis 
and twisting among the mountains, mean- 
while climbing five thousand feet. This 
journey was to be made not once but re- 
peatedly throughout the months. It was 
usual to stop for lunch at the lovely Oasis 
of Feran, and about four o’clock in the 
afternoon the sight of the Monastery 
would break upon us. 

Tradition traces the origin of the Monas- 
tery to St. Catherine who became a Chris- 
tian martyr in the fourth century. It is 
related that her remains were carried by 
angels to Gebel Katerina and there de- 
posited on the highest peak in all of Sinai. 
Today her relics in the sanctuary of the 
Monastery church are greatly revered and 


only rarely displayed. The story of her life 


and the history of the Monastery are 
recorded in some of the manuscripts in the 
library. 

The famous library itself, we found, was 
only recently established in modern fire- 
proof quarters. It was clean and orderly 
and only the dry climate has been adverse 
to the preservation of so many parchment 
books whose leaves crackled loudly in 
handling. We were accorded full per- 
mission to work throughout the entire 
library and received friendly cooperation 
from Father Joachim, the Abbot, and his 
aides. Before the project ended the shelves 
had been combed thoroughly. 

Even at the beginning of the work it was 
evident that time would limit the amount 
of microfilming to about half the contents 
of the library. This imposed upon us the 
task of selection. However, it was not 
deemed wise to select manuscripts solely 
on the basis of individual worth, and it 
was decided therefore that selection should 
follow categories delimiting blocks of 
material. The same criteria were applied 
to all the language groups. In such a 
monastic collection, it was natural that the 
topmost priority should be given to the 
Biblical manuscripts, of which every one 
was filmed regardless of date. These were 
especially required for the International 
New Testament Manuscripts Project, look- 
ing toward the publication of a critical 
apparatus for the Greek New Testament 
text. The second category included Bibli- 
cal commentaries; and the third, writings 
of the Church Fathers, especially those of 
value to particular researches now current. 
Liturgical manuscripts were the most 
numerous of all, and representative manu- 
scripts from each of the many liturgical 
types were chosen, including all those 
written before A. D. 1400. For the Byzan- 
tinists special attention was given to musi- 
cal manuscripts, in which the library is 
remarkably rich. 

For paleographers all dated manu- 
scripts up to A. D. 1600 were microfilmed. 
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Hundreds of colophons were included in 


the routine operation, greatly enriching 
our sources of this type. Special requests 
were considered “‘musts” because they re- 
lated to important researches already 
active. Every request from an institution 
or a scholar served as a guide to valuable 
selections in this vast library. Wherever 
miniatures were found they received special 
treatment under a 4’’ x 5’’ viewing cam- 
era. This operation resulted in 2,500 mini- 
atures of which a large portion is new to 
scholarship. Manuscripts of secular con- 
tent were found in variety and numbers, 
and these minority types were microfilmed 
completely. Thev include the fields of 
grammar and lexicography, medicine, 
law, history, geography, philosophy, as- 
tronomy, mathematics, and musical theory. 
They include the classical works of Homer, 
Euripides, Libanius, Plutarch, and others. 
As an over-all criterion all manuscripts 
written before 1600 were favored, but 
many later items also were selected. 


From 2,289 Greek manuscripts 1,073 
were chosen. From 550 Arabic manuscripts 
306 were selected. Of 257 Syriac manu- 
scripts 159 were microfilmed. The smaller 
language groups were copied without omis- 
sion: 90 Georgian, 41 Slavonic, 6 Ethiopic, 
and one each in Armenian, Latin, and 
Persian. A notable collection of firmans in 
Arabic and Turkish was completely copied, 
numbering 1,737 and dating from the 
earliest Arab period. Altogether about half 
of the great library was recorded on micro- 


film. 


When we first approached the massive 
collection, we had some initial guidance 
from printed catalogs. The best of all was 
Gardthausen’s, which was prepared in 
1880 with brief descriptions of 1,223 se- 
lected Greek manuscripts.' Of further as- 
sistance was Beneshevich who in 1917 


1 Viktor E. Gardthausen. Catalogus codicum grae- 
corum sinaiticorum. Oxford, 1886. 


published an additional 927 Greek items,? 
but this catalog suffers from brevity and 
disorder. Mrs. Lewis had printed a check- 
list for the Syriac,’ and Mrs. Gibson a 
similar list for the Arabic,* both of which 
are inadequate. Marr had described only 
selected Georgian manuscripts,’ and no 
guide whatever was available for the Sla- 
vonic and Ethiopic. There is no complete 
catalog of the manuscripts in the library 
itself but there is a partial one of the Greek 
manuscripts, which has been microfilmed. 
All these were available for our use and 
were helpful, but too great reliance upon 
them was to be avoided in the interests of 
an independent and complete exploration 
of the library. 

The greatest treasure at St. Catherine’s 
is the famous Codex Syriacus, for under- 
neath its eighth-century Lives of Holy 
Women is to be found the text of the Four 
Gospels in Syriac written in the fifth 
century. From the sixth century there are 
two Syriac manuscripts of the Gospels and 
Epistles. The seventh century is represented 
by a Greek lectionary and five Syriac 
Biblical codices, while the eighth century 
yielded nineteen in Greek or Syriac. Here 
also are the earliest dated books in the 
library: Syriac copies of Mar Isaiah (A. D. 
758) and Lives of Holy Women (A. D. 
778). The ninth century is abundantly 
represented in each major group, and 
particularly by the earliest dated Arabic 
codex (a Psalter of A. D. 831), the earliest 
dated Greek codex (Homilies of Chrysos- 
tom written in A. D. 893), and the earliest 


2 Vladimir N. Beneshevich. Catalogus codicum mss 
graecorum, qui in monasterio Sanctae Catharinae in 
Monte Sina asseruantur. III, 1. Codices Nr. 1224- 
2150 signati. Petrograd, 1917. 

3 Agnes Smith Lewis. Catalogue of the Syriac Mss. 
in the Convent of S. Catharine on Mount Sinai. London, 
1894. 

4 Margaret Dunlop Gibson. Catalogue of the 
Arabic Mss. in the Convent of S. Catharine on Mount 
Sinai. London, 1894. 

5 Nikolai IA. Marr. Opisanie gruzinskikh rukopisei 
Sinaiskogo monastyria. Moscow, 1940. 
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dated Georgian codex (a Triodion of 
A. D. 852). 

It was especially notable that many 
manuscripts in Greek or Arabic, particu- 
larly the latter, were written on paper as 
early as the tenth century. Indeed, one 
Arabic Psalter on paper was actually dated 
in 831. Another notable feature was the 
number of Greek-Arabic bilinguals, one of 
them an Evangelion on paper and dated in 
995. The only Coptic text found was a 
bilingual Horologion, with Arabic, of the 
thirteenth century. There were found 
many palimpsests among Greek, Arabic, 
Syriac, and Georgian codices whose under- 
writings may range from the fifth cen- 
tury on. 

To find the New Testament text com- 
plete in one codex is quite rare, especially 
if the Apocalypse is included. At St. Cath- 
erine’s we found and photographed 13 
such manuscripts—most of them omitting 
the Apocalypse—dating from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth century. One of these in- 
cluded in its canon Third and Fourth 
Maccabees. Another, preceded by the 
Psalter, was written in 1242 and con- 
tained 27 miniatures. The earliest minia- 
tures found were evangelist portraits in 
two ninth-century Evangelia. Numerous 
tenth-century miniatures were found in 
Gospel codices. Two Psalters, dated 1075 
and 1275, also included a large number of 
miniatures. Probably the most famous 
Sinai manuscript with miniatures is the 
eleventh-century copy of Job in Greek, 
which exhibits 24 paintings. Certainly the 
most profusely illustrated codex is a 
Sacred History of the sixteenth century 
which has a gallery of 346 paintings. A 
curiosity is the complete Psalter of 151 
Psalms, written in the fourteenth century 
on only six folios of paper. An object of 
pride is the “Golden Gospels” of the ninth 
century (though attributed to the era of 
Theodosius) written throughout in gold 
uncials. Some of the more important man- 
uscripts have never appeared in any 
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printed catalog because they had been 
held apart in the Monastery’s Treasury. 

Many of the bindings are very old, even 
original in the case of the ninth- and 
tenth-century manuscripts. Two were 
found with papyrus stiffening instead of 
boards under the leather. The Georgian 
collection preserved a large number of 
these ancient bindings, which are more 
than a thousand years old. In many in- 
stances, separated parts of manuscripts 
were identified in our editorial examina- 
tion and reunited. In many other cases 
manuscripts were found in disorder and 
were rearranged before microfilming. 
Still others in disorder remained firmly 
bound, and though they could not be re- 
arranged they were microfilmed in correct 
sequence. Some “lost” manuscripts were 
rediscovered, and other codices were 
treated and reconditioned. It was there- 
fore a by-product of the expedition that 
the library we found was left in a better 
state upon our departure. 


Jerusalem 


A similar expedition in Jerusalem had 
been undertaken in 1949 and resumed in 
1950 after the work at Sinai was finished. 
The personnel was partly the same, includ- 
ing among others the same General Editor 
and the same photographer from the Li- 
brary of Congress. The work here was done 
under the auspices of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research. The major objective 
was the notable library of the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate, and a secondary 
assignment was completed in the Armenian 
Patriarchate. 

Although Jerusalem is not so difficult of 
access as Sinai, it was necessary to gather 
special equipment for the task. There is no 
electricity in the libraries, hence our own 
generator had to be transported from 
America and installed with the cameras. 
The work required the services of fifteen 
persons. In Jerusalem it was not necessary 
to set up an independent establishment, 
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as expedition headquarters could be main- 
tained in the American School. 

The Greek Patriarchal Library is housed 
in a most modest structure, approached 
through an inner court of the Patriarchate. 
In fact the manuscripts themselves repose 
in a sixth-century Nestorian chapel. The 
collection is composite, having been 
brought together about 1880, and includes 
the former libraries of St. Saba, the Holy 
Sepulcher, the Holy Cross, and others. 
The ancient Monastery of St. Saba is set 
in the Judean hills west of the Dead Sea, 
and its most famous figure was John of 
Damascus whose writings are preserved in 
many copies now in Jerusalem. 

The Patriarchal Library today contains 
2,400 manuscripts, in eleven languages, 
dating from the ninth century on. Permis- 
sion was granted to work through the 
entire collection, and a fine spirit of coop- 
eration prevailed throughout our labors 
there. As at Sinai, so in Jerusalem we 
adopted the principle of selection and 
planned to microfilm about half the con- 
tents of the Library. The same criteria 
used at Sinai were applied in Jerusalem. 
Here too we had special requests from 
many scholars and research institutions, all 
of which were filled. From about 1,200 
Greek manuscripts 679 were selected. Of 
the 161 Georgian 131 were microfilmed, 
and of the 50 Syriac 26 were copied. 
Smaller collections completely reproduced 
include 23 Slavonic and 21 Ethiopic man- 
uscripts, as well as Turkish, Persian, 
Latin, and Armenian items. Altogether, 
1,031 manuscripts were microfilmed, or 
almost half of the library. 

Our best guide in Jerusalem for the 
Greek was the detailed catalog of Papa- 
dopoulos-Kerameus.® The late Robert P. 
Blake as a young man had cataloged the 


- § Athanasios Papadopoulos-Kerameus. Hierosoly- 
mitiké bibliotheké. . .. St. Petersburg, 1891-1915. 5v. 
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Georgian collection.’ Koikylidés provided 


checklists for the Arabic,® Syriac,® and 
additional Greek codices.’ Fugitive lists 
of even the Slavonic |! and Ethiopic ” groups 
were found. Yet we did not place complete 
reliance upon these secondary sources since 
it was desired to make an independent 
exploration of the Library. In this we had 
every assistance from the librarian, Father 
Aristobulos, who maintained an excellent 
and complete catalog of his own. 

The oldest manuscripts in this Library 
are 12 from the ninth century, mostly 
Chrysostom’s writings. Of Chrysostom 
there are many copies, 16 of them from the 
ninth and tenth centuries. The earliest 
dated manuscript here is a work by John 
Neilos copied in 927, followed by a 
Chrysostom codex done in 987. A famous 
codex is Taphou 54 in which Leo the 
Notary copied the Apostolic Fathers in 
A. D. 1056. The oldest Syriac and Georgian 
codices come from the eleventh century, 
while the oldest Arabic comes from the 
twelfth. Galleries of miniatures are found 
in a Job codex with 117 paintings of the 
thirteenth century, a Gregory of Nazianzus 
with 98 paintings of the eleventh century, 
a Barlaam and Joasaph with 59 illustra- 
tions of the thirteenth century. In addi- 
tion, there is a previously unknown 
Georgian copy of the Four Gospels with 47 
miniatures. 


7 Robert P. Blake. Catalogue des manuscrits 
géorgiens de la Bibliotheque Patriarcale Grecque a 
TJérusalem. Paris, 1923-26. Extracts from Revue de 
l Orient chrétien, 3d sér., t. 3-5. 

8 Kleopas M. Koikylidés. Katalogos arabikon 
cheirographon tes Hierosolymitikes bibliothekes. Jerusa- 
lem, 1901. 


° . Katalogos synoptikos. . . . Berlin, 1898. 
10 . Kataloipa cheirograph'n Hierosolymitikes 
biblioth kes. . . . Jerusalem, 1899. 


11 Nikolai F. Krasnoseltsev. Slavianskiia rukopisi 
Patriarshei Biblioteki v Ierusalimie. Kazan, 1889. 

12Enno Littmann. “Die athiopischen Hand- 
schriften im griechischen Kloster zu Jerusalem.” 
eitschrift fiir Assyriologie, July 1900, vol. 15, 


pp. 133-61. 
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In Jerusalem the expedition transferred 
for one intensive week to the Armenian 
Patriarchal library. It is said to contain 
4,000 manuscripts but we were interested 
in a special list of 32. These had been 
specified in a scholar’s request, particu- 
larly for their miniatures. From these 32 
codices alone 424 miniatures were photo- 
graphed on 4” x 5’ film, and complete 
copies of all were made on microfilm. 
These included very special treasures, 
rarely made available, whose contents were 
little known and never before completely 
photographed. 

Throughout the year’s operation 2,706 
manuscripts were selected from about 
5,700 and were completely recorded on 
microfilm. Also recorded were the 1,737 
firmans at Sinai. This required over 630,- 
000 exposures on nearly 100,000 feet of 
film. Since the expedition disbanded in 
September 1950, much work has been ac- 
complished at the Library of Congress to 
prepare the materials for scholarly use. 
In the first place, the editors have been 
compiling data for checklists to be printed 
and distributed. They have been reading 
the film, literally by the mile, seeking ac- 
curacy of presentation of these data. Be- 
yond the initial checklists, it is hoped to 
prepare later a detailed index guide offer- 
ing to scholars much fuller information 
about the primary sources newly available 
on film. Ultimately, complete catalogs of 
different language groups in both Sinai and 


Jerusalem may result -from the year’s 


labors. 

The accomplishments of last year’s ex- 
pedition could not have been achieved 
except for the unusual combination of 
factors provided. Such a combination had 
never before been found, and without any 
single factor the expedition would have 
been impossible. Only the unique conflu- 
ence of equipment, personnel, funds, and 
permission permitted the work to be done. 


Every institution and agency involved 


played an essential part, and none more 


than the Library of Congress. 

There is reason for gratification in the 
success of the venture, but what has been 
done represents only the initial value. The 
work of the past year was intensive, vet it 
is very little compared to the work it has 
rendered possible, The discoveries already 
made are surely superficial compared to 
those that await us. The immense amount 
of work done forms only a foundation for 
the structure that may now be reared. 
Heretofore, single scholars have occasion- 
ally gone to these great libraries and worked 
briefly on a fragment of investigation. It is 
now possible for hundreds of scholars 
throughout the world to work at leisure 
and at length upon great sources previously 
inaccessible to them. A slow and gradual 
progress may take on great momentum, 
and scholarly researches may find an ac- 
celeration hitherto impossible. From dis- 
semination of these film copies may be 
derived a new possibility for international 
collaboration in research. 

KENNETH W. CLARK 
Duke University 

[Dr. Kenneth W. Clark, Professor of Neu 

Testament in the Divinity School of Duke Uni- 


versity, was Acting Director and Annual Pro- 


fessor at the American School of Oriental Re- 


search in Ferusalem during the season 1949-50. 
When the project for microfilming the manu- 
scripts at St. Catherine’s Monastery on Mt. 
Sinai was developed Dr. Clark was appointed 
General Editor, in charge of the selection, 
arrangement, and documentation of the manu- 
scripts to be photographed. He was lent to the 
project for this purpose by the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, and served in this capacit) 
at Mt. Sinai from December 1949 through May 
1950. He also made all arrangements, editorial 
as well as material, for the similar project ex- 
ecuted at the libraries of the Greek Orthodox 
atriarchate and the Armenian Patriarchate in 
Jerusalem, November 1949 and JFune—August 
1950. 
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Associated with Dr. Clark in the work of the 


Sinai expedition were Professor Aziz Aliya, 


Professor of Medieval History at Farouk I 
University, Alexandria, and Professor Gérard 
Garitte of the University of Louvain. Professor 
Atiya, an eminent historian, was in charge of 


recording the Arabic documents, and Professor 


Garitte, an expert on Georgian and Armenian 


manuscripts, assisted in the field of his special- 
ization. 

The expedition was led by Wendell Phillips, 
President of the American Foundation for the 
Study of Man, Inc., with William Terry as 
Field Director. Much of the photography at 
Sinai and Jerusalem was the work of Wallace 
Wade, who is a member of the Library’s own 
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NE of the principal phases of cur- 
rent policy concerning the pictorial 
collections of the Library of Con- 
gress involves the obligation to preserve 
the ortginal negatives of those outstand- 
ing photographers whose work significant- 
ly records American life in a national sense. 
Original negatives are, on the one hand, 
the prestige items of a photograph col- 
lection, the treasures held in respect, the 
unique basis (as are manuscripts) for 
whatever publication may already have 
taken place, the materials closest to their 
creator; and on the other hand, they 
form the most eminently practical part of 
a picture collection, since from them are 
derived, through photoduplication, the 
prints for future publication and republi- 
cation. And virtually every negative col- 
lection includes a wealth of unpublished 
material that is often of great interest. 
With the appointment in 1950 of Hirst 
Milhollen as Curator of Negative Col- 
lections, a definite, constructive step was 
taken to put the Library’s many important 
collections of negatives in usable condi- 
tion. For permanent preservation and 
efficient use, a collection must ordinarily 
be sorted so as to reconstitute, as a founda- 
tion, the original sequence. The various 
special series must be segregated and 
identified, and the whole collection must 
be provided with proper jackets which 
show the series, the number within the 
series, the type of film (if there is cellulose 
nitrate which must be isolated for safe 
storage), whether the negative is an 
original or a copy, and whether it has 
been printed for the files which are to 
serve as an index. This type of work on a 
large and diversified collection is naturally 


The Arnold Genthe Collection 


time-consuming, involving as it does the 
problems of weeding out hopelessly broken 
plates, having others repaired, selecting 
the best exposures from among apparent 
duplicates, and identifying unlabelled 
pieces. An order of precedence was ac- 
cordingly established for the various nega- 
tive collections in the Library, and Mr. 
Milhollen has devoted a full year to the 
first of these, the collection of Arnold 
Genthe. 

Genthe, as a photographer, eminently 
deserves this degree of care in the national 
collection. As a technician, he did much 
to accomplish the revolution in photog- 
raphy which, coinciding with the develop- 
ment early in this century of improved 
processes of reproduction, gave to the art 
its present outstanding position; as a 
favorite of the elite and the personal friend 
of the famous, beautiful, daring, and hence 
newsworthy people of his time (both 
American and foreign), he used his studio 
as a center of brilliant social activity and 
took every occasion to compile an un- 
equalled series of portraits, not at the level 
of acommercial studio but at that of an in- 
timate memoir, throughout which appear 
such figures as David Belasco, Henry E. 
Huntington, Woodrow Wilson, Frederick 
W. Goudy, Paderewski, Frank Norris, the 
Divine Sarah, the members of the Three 
Hours for Lunch Club, and Father Par- 
thenios, the Guestmaster of Mount Athos. 

Genthe died in 1942 at the age of 73, 
and from his estate the Library was 
privileged to purchase, at a figure rep- 
resenting some incidental expenses rather 
than the potential commercial value of 
the collection, virtually all of his work 
which had remained in his studio, the only 
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notable exceptions being his series of often- 


reproduced negatives of the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire of 1906 (now in the 
San Francisco Palace of the Legion of 
Honor), and the late negatives made in 
Greece. The Library thus acquired some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 20,000 
negatives, Genthe’s original studio ap- 
pointment and account books, several 
filing cabinets filled with proofs, and 
approximately a thousand fine, mounted 
prints. As sorted and arranged, the sub- 
ject matter of the negatives falls into 
the following categories (discounting here 
the differentiation according to varying 
sizes, copies, and kinds of film): San 
Francisco portraits and miscellaneous sub- 
jects; New York portraits and _ other 
subjects; Isadora Duncan and the Duncan 
dancers; architectural studies in Charleston 
and New Orleans; missions; Acoma, N. 
M.; Guatemala and Cuba; European 
travel pictures; Morocco; Japan and 


Korea: the Ainus of the island _ of 


Hokkaido; San Francisco Chinatown; 
the Yosemite; personalia; autochrome 
color transparencies; and reproductions 
of paintings and other works of art. 

Genthe’s various books, several of which 
are in the Library’s Rare Books Division, 
have spread the fame that surrounds his 
legend, but all together they reproduce 
only a fraction of his life’s work: 

Pictures of Old Chinatown . . . with text by 
Will Irwin. New York, Moffat, Yard and Co., 
1908. 

The Book of the Dance. New York, Mitchell 
Kennerley, 1916 [republished, Boston, 1920]. 

The Gardens of Aukwt. Baltimore, Privately 
printed, 1919. Text by William Welles Bos- 
worth. (Kijkuit is John D. Rockefeller’s country 
estate in the Pocantico Hills on the Hudson. 
Che Library of Congress does not have a copy 
of this book.) 

Impressions of Old New Orleans. New York, Doran, 
1926. 

Isadora Duncan: Twenty-four Studies... . New York 
and London, Mitchell Kennerley, 1929. 

Highlichts and Shadows. New York, Greenberg, 


1937 
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To these should be added his autobiog- 
raphy, As J Remember (New York, Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1936), which was reviewed 
in the Saturday Review of Literature (Nov. 28, 
1936) by William Rose Benét under the 
title ‘““Super Camera-Man.” There have 
also been a number of articles in news- 
papers and periodicals by and about 
Genthe as a photographer, among which 
are: 


Rebellion in Photography. Overland Montly, Aug. 
1901. 

Photo Hunt Bags Wedding Proposal . . . . San 
Francisco Bulletin, Sept. 6, 1908. 

Studies Ceremonial Drunkards of Japan 
Dr. Genthe Comes Back from Orient with 
Great Photograph Collection. San Francisco 
Bulletin, Oct. 9, 1908. 

The Religious Ceremony of Getting Drunk; A 
Visit to the Ainus .... New York Herald, Mar. 
31, 1912 (also used in San Francisco Call). 

Old Chinatown. The Craftsman, Feb. 1913. 

German-American Artist Who Perfected Color 
Photography. The American Magazine, May 
1913. 

In the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. The 
Delineator, Sept. 1913. 

Pen and Inklings. Harper's Weekly, Oct. 10, 1914 
(correspondence between Arnold Genthe’s cat 
and Oliver Herford’s cat). 

Notable Photography; Three Unusual Portraits. 
Century Magazine, July 1915. 

How Arnold Genthe Uses Sunlight to Capture 
Beauty. The Craftsman, Nov. 1915. 

The New Dancing . . . by E. R. Lipsett. The 
Delineator, Feb. 1917. 

No Beauty in “Chicken” Types, Says Arnold 
Genthe, Which Proves ‘‘Most American Men 
Do Not Know Beauty When They See It’; 
Insists ‘“‘Beauty without Brains Is Not Beau- 
ty”... New York Evening World, Apr. 30, 1921 
(interview). 

What Makes the Modern Girl’s Face Hard? .. . 
New York World, 1926 (interview). 

Time’s Whirligig in Chinatown. Asta, Apr. 1928. 

The Revival of the Classic Greek Dance in Amer- 
ica. Dance Magazine, Feb. 1929. 

Le visioni artistiche di Rodi nelle fotografie di 
Arnold Genthe. J// giornale d'Italia, Dec. 9, 1931. 

The Man Who Saved Garbo’s Career . . . by 
Greta Montebel. Screen Book, July 1934. 

Artists Who Work by the Sea at East Hampton, 
Long Island. The Spur, Sept. 1934. 

The Human Side of Photography [by] Arnold 
Genthe. Camera Craft, Dec. 1934. 
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Who Are the Queens of Beauty? by Arnold Genthe. 
This Week (New York Herald Tribune) Nov. 1, 
1936. 

Arnold Genthe, by D. Carter Bower. Park Avenue 
Social Review, Nov. 1936. 

Ageless Luster of Greece and Rhodes. National 
Geographic Magazine, Apr. 1938. 

Glorifying the Ugly? New York Herald Tribune, 
Jan. 15, 1939. 

Dr. Arnold Genthe’s Art. New York Herald Tribune, 
Jan. 21, 1939. 

Camera Artist . . . . Look, July 30, 1940. 

Earthquakes to Actresses. Cue, Oct. 18, 1941 (a 
review of Genthe’s exhibition: Fifty Portraits of 
the Theatre . . . at the Museum of the City of 
New York). 

Letchworth Village; Arnold Genthe Photographs 
a Famed Village for Mental Deficients. U. S. 
Camera, Nov. 1941. 

Obituaries in: Publishers’ Weekly, Aug. 15, 1942; 
Art Digest, Sept. 1942; and Current Biography for 
1942. 


Genthe’s non-photographic bibliography 
should include various romances which he 
wrote for German newspapers while he 
was a student, his doctoral thesis in clas- 
sical philology on a manuscript of Marcus 
Annaeus Lucanus in the University library 
in Erlangen, a treatise on German slang 
(1892), his articles on artists such as Kor- 
bel, Boronda, and Goldbeck, his review of 
Arthur Davidson Ficke’s Chats on Japanese 
Prints (Forum for February 1916), and the 
auction sale catalog of his own collection 
of Japanese prints at the Anderson Gal- 
leries in 1917. A selection of his China- 
town photographs was issued by Mills 
College as Old Chinatown ...a_ Photo- 
graphic Calendar for the Year 1946, and 
separate photographs have of course been 
used as illustrations in many articles. But 
the publications notably omit the great 
portraits, most of which were made as 
private commissions, and which constitute 
the real importance of the Library’s 
holdings. 

Arnold Genthe was no exception to the 
tendency which photographers have to 
surround themselves with a legend. In his 
case, the legend concerns chiefly his fame 


as a ladies’ man, and his autobiography 





includes, for those who are interested, a 
section entitled ““Why I Did Not Marry.” 
Women apparently did flock to him to be 
photographed and were ecstatic in their 
pleasure at his interpretations—a flattery 
of poetry and candlelight effect. His 


, 


**studio” was his library, filled with books, 
fine furniture, and oriental paintings; his 
“‘sittings’’ were momentary incidentals to 
a memorable occasion, when other notables 
were likely to appear; his clients became his 
friends and these contacts were pursued 
with gay parties and correspondence. His 
sports were horsemanship and _ billiards, 
his handsome appearance that of one to 
the manner born, his tastes skilled in the 
choice of eating places, fine wines, works 
of art, and foreign adventure. A consum- 
mate egoist, it seemed natural to him that 
at.a royal ball the Court Chamberlain 
should appear and say that Her Majesty 
commanded him to dance with her; that 
when he sent a personal photograph of 
himself to a newspaper friend, it should 
appear on the front page; that an old 
friend from Europe should be led to renew 
his acquaintance while idly thumbing 
through Who's Who in America; that 
Eleonora Duse should thank him by tele- 
gram; or that when he went for a walk he 
should encounter Theodore Roosevelt. 
Everything in his life was dramatic. One of 
his brothers was murdered in Fez and the 
other trampled to death by an elephant 
while hunting in Africa. So sure was his 
touch that when Mauritz Stiller, then 
renowned as one of Europe’s best motion 
picture directors, died, he did so clutching 
in his hands Genthe’s photograph (one of 
many) of Greta Garbo, who of all Holly- 
wood beauties attracts the enthusiasm of 
the real art experts, whom Stiller had 
brought to America as his protégée, and 
whom Genthe was the first to discover here. 

Dr. Genthe was interested in photog- 
raphy as such and he included a chapter on 
photographic history in the autobiography 


to which this account is obviously so much 
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indebted. His admiration for David Octa- 
vius Hill is perhaps a key to his own ap- 
proach, the exact opposite of rigid, posed 
portraiture, fanciful backgrounds, and 
glossy prints from sharp, hard negatives. 
His contribution was the union of art and 
the snapshot. His best portraits were made 
when the subject was unaware of the ex- 
posure, unposed and relaxed or animated 
in some natural activity. Often only a 
part of the face appeared, giving the effect 
of an impressionistic close-up, and _ his 
printing was generally soft and dark. He 
frequently used a small hand camera with- 
out a tripod and sought critical focus only 
when it was necessary. Genthe’s esthetic, 
revealed by his preferred tones and style 
of cropping, as well as by his tastes and 
standards, was essentially Japanese. His 
first blast at contemporary commercial 
practice and his defense of his own way of 
working were published in the Overland 
Monthly in 1901, and this course he pursued 
until late in his career. His work of the late 
1920’s and early 1930’s, particularly that 
done in Greece and the Greek islands, is, 
however, solid interpretive documentation 
of a high and unaffected order, reaffirming 
the promise of his earliest pictures of San 
Francisco’s Chinatown made in the late 
1890’s. 

Born and raised in the heavy academic 
atmosphere of a typical German scholar’s 
home, he originally intended to follow his 
father as a professor in some German 
university, probably in the faculty of 
classical philology. Early in life, however, 
though impecunious, he came in constant 
touch with distinguished people. Adolf 
Menzel, perhaps the most famous German 
painter of his time and a current favorite 
at court, was a cousin of Genthe’s mother. 
Trained in intellectual discipline and the 
master of a number of languages, young 
Genthe in 1895 accepted a year’s position 
in San Francisco as tutor to the son of a 
German nobleman who had married a Cal- 
ifornia heiress. As a member of the house- 
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hold, he took advantage of the opportunity 
to make acquaintances among San Fran- 
cisco society and in his leisure time wan- 
dered around the city which enchanted 
him. In Chinatown, he just naturally began 
to see things which obviously could not be 
put on paper by any means other than 
photography. According to legend, he 
simply decided to become a photographer, 
bought a small camera, went to the public 
library, and quickly read all the books on 
photography that were available. 

Some of Genthe’s Chinatown pictures 
were used by Ho Yow, the consul general 
at San Francisco, to illustrate his plea for 
the acceptance of his countrymen, “The 
Chinese Question,” in the Overland Monthly 
for October 1901. Asta for April 1928 
carries side by side some of these early 
photographs of “old” Chinatown and 
later ones taken by Genthe on a return 
visit in 1927, with his comments on change, 
the shearing of pigtails, the appearance of 
automobiles, and the general Americaniza- 
tion of what was once a completely foreign 
quarter. 

The Chinese, because of their fear of and 
objection to being photographed, had to 
be caught unawares, and Genthe began of 
necessity with the technique to which the 
poor term “candid camera” work has later 
been applied. He joined a local photog- 
raphers’ club and in the club studio ex- 
perimented with portraits of his friends, 
using the same technique of recording sud- 
den impressions in natural sunlight which 
he had learned and perfected in the streets. 
This gave him so much pleasure and fitted 
so well his liking for people that, his tu- 
torial job concluded, he gave up all 
thought of returning to Germany, rented 
a studio, sent announcements to all the 
society friends of his former employers, and 
within a year was a fashionable success, a 
unique personality. He belonged to the 
Bohemian Club, developed a wide circle 
of friends among writers, artists, stage 
people, and society, published his first re- 
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productions in The Wave, and made por- 
traits of everyone of note, among them, it 
is interesting to mention, since he special- 
ized in beautiful women, Marie Oge who 
later, as Mrs. Truxtun Beale, became a 
leader of Washington society. Her name is 
now perhaps most familiar in connection 
with the Truxtun-Decatur Naval Museum 
established by the Naval Historical Foun- 
dation in a part of her mansion on Lafay- 
ette Square. 

The Chinatown negatives Genthe stored 
in the house of a friend outside of the city 
and those which have not deteriorated are 
now in the Library of Congress. But in the 
earthquake and fire of 1906, his studio and 
all of the other negatives of this early period 
were destroyed. Genthe might have been 
able to save them had he realized the full 
extent of what was happening, but during 
the disaster he was out photographing for 
days, making the record which served for 
the reconstruction of the event as a motion 
picture in which Clark Gable starred. His 
original album of contact proofs from the 
fire and earthquake pictures is in the 
Library’s collection. 

In 1908, Genthe further pursued his 
interest in the Orient by taking a trip to 
Japan and Korea where he continued his 
impressionistic snapshot technique to pro- 
duce notable pictures of which the nega- 
tives are now in the Library. Especially 
interesting was his trip among the Ainus, 
the non-Japanese Aryan “primitives” who 
inhabit the northern islands. Genthe’s 
autobiography recounts the story of a 
native who, pointing to a reproduction of 
Michelangelo’s Moses on the wall of an 
English missionary’s house, grinned and 
commented, “Him Ainu.” While in the 
Orient, Genthe took the occasion to add 
considerably to his collection of works of 
art, an interest that yielded lifelong asso- 
ciations with prominent collectors, such 
as Charles L. Freer, J. P. Morgan, Senator 
William Andrews Clark, Dikran Kelekian, 
Otto H. Kahn, Jules Bache, and others. 
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His pioneer autochrome copies of the 
paintings in the Morgan collection, which 
are of considerable interest in technical 
history, are now in the Library of Congress. 
Mr. Morgan presented one of the dupli- 
cates, in a morocco case, to Thomas 
Fortune Ryan, himself a great collector 
as well as a noted financier. The latter 
remarked to Genthe that he kept this 
color plate of the Morgan Ghirlandaio in 
his office desk, and that when things 
““went wrong,” he would take it out and, 
looking at it, would find his equilibrium 
restored. 

The move from San Francisco to a 
studio in New York, made at the urging 
of friends, took place in 1911. Portraiture 
of the colorful personalities of public life, 
particularly of the stage and the dance, 
continued. But it must be said that a large 
part of the negative collection consists 
not of brilliant off-guard interpretations 
of well-known personalities, but of 5- by 
7-inch glass plates of a relatively routine 
character. One of Genthe’s attention- 
attracting incidents was his photograph- 
ing of the profile of Gertrude Eddington, 
a stranger he happened to notice while 
passing on Broadway, who was at that 
time a chorus girl in a current musical 
comedy. The photograph deceived Karl 
Kitchen of the Sunday World into be- 
lieving that he was looking at a photo- 
interpretation made in Paris from a close- 
up of the marble profile of the Venus de 
Milo. Gertrude and Venus together made 
a full-page spread and the former’s salary 


jumped one thousand per cent. And the 


great authority on feminine beauty, with 
his academic title, was naturally selected 
as one of the jurymen for the first Atlantic 
City beauty competition. 

Genthe himself and others have made 
much of his status as a pioneer in color 
photography, which he used for portraits, 
scenes from the drama, and commissions 
such as that in 1912 from John Patterson, 
President of the Dayton Cash Register 
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Company, to picture in color his factory 
and the vegetable gardens of the plant’s 
workers. His exhibition at the Vickery 
Galleries in San Francisco in the spring 
of 1911 may have been the first exhibition 
in America of color photography—the 
point requires some clarification—but 
Edward Steichen certainly preceded him 
by some years in publication in natural 
color. In addition to those from the 
Genthe estate, a number of the several 
hundred original color autochromes in 
the Library’s collection were obtained as 
a gift from the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York. Perhaps the ultimate 
prestige of Genthe’s work was reached 
when in 1913 he was commissioned by 
the White House to photograph in color 
the wedding of President Wilson’s daugh- 
ter Jessica and Francis Sayre. 

A classical scholar as well as an admirer 
of the Orient to the end, Genthe in 1929 
and 1930 took a trip to Greece, Rhodes, 
and other islands, which yielded some of 
his finest work and afforded him an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the fifth-century palimp- 
sest of the Gospels in the monastery of 
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Esphigmenou, as well as other impressive 
treasures of Mount Athos. The Rhodian 
photographs, later acquired as a collection 
for the library of the Archeological Insti- 
tute at Rhodes, won a diploma at the 
International Colonial Exposition at 
Rome, and many of the pictures of Greece 
and its architectural monuments have 
been exhibited and published in America. 

Eager, adventuresome, productive, an 
exponent of the romantic life lived to its 
fullest, it is fortunate that a man of 
Genthe’s qualities devoted himself to 
camera work and that so much of it has 
been preserved in the Library. Yet the 
qualification that many of us instinctively 
feel toward the prevalent attitude of his 
generation is constantly recalled, and is 
characterized perhaps by his comment, 
quoting Rodin and based on his experience 
at the museum in the castle of the Knights 
of St. John at Cos, that the best way to see 
a Greek statue is by the light of a candle 
moved about at will. 


PAUL VANDERBILT 
Consultant in Iconography 
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HIS report is concerned with ma- 

terial added to the holdings of the 

Manuscripts Division between Feb- 
ruary 1, 1950, and February 1, 1951. A few 
lots of important material actually ‘‘acces- 
sioned”’ after February 1, 1950, are not 
covered because they were noted in the 
report published in the Quarterly Journal 
for May 1950; and some material not 
formally accessioned until after February 
1, 1951, but actually received before that 
date is noted. Manuscript acquisitions in 
the fields of law, music, maps, and Orien- 
talia; books in manuscript; and reproduc- 
tions of manuscripts that are not of specific 
interest for United States history do not 
ordinarily come into the custody of the 
Manuscripts Division and are described 
elsewhere in the Quarterly Journal. Some im- 
portant additions to the holdings of the 
Division are not noted because of the desire 
of the donors or depositors that no public- 
ity be given to them at present. All the 
material described in this report will be 
available for use by qualified readers by 
the time the report is published, but most 
of it will not be completely “processed”’ 
for some time. Some of it, especially the 
more recent material, will be available 
only under “Library restrictions,’ which 
means that the permission of the Chief of 
the Division or his authorized representa- 
tive must be obtained. In a few cases ex- 
tensive use is permitted only with the 
approval of the donor or depositor. 

The acquisitions policy of the Library of 
Congress in the field of manuscripts was 
explained in last year’s report and has not 
been changed. In accord with the princi- 
ples involved in that policy, two groups of 


manuscripts were transferred to other re- 
positories during the year, with the consent 





Manuscripts 


of the donors. One of them, consisting of 
papers of William Harrison Polk acquired 
some years ago, was transferred to the 
University of Kentucky Library; the other, 
a small group of family papers recently 
acquired, was transferred to a repository in 
Pennsylvania. It is believed that in each 
case the material, primarily of State or 
local interest, will better serve the needs of 
scholarship in a repository in the region to 
which it pertains than it would in the 
Library of Congress. 

It is one thing to formulate an acquisi- 
tions policy, another to implement it. Con- 
siderable success has been achieved in ap- 
plying the negative aspect of the policy so 
far as it concerns refraining from acquiring 
material that does not fit into the pattern, 
but very little has been achieved in the 
matter of transferring or otherwise dispos- 
ing of such material acquired in the past. 
As for the positive aspect of the acquisition 
policy, it must be admitted that it has been 
possible, in general, to acquire only such 
material as happened to be offered and 
was appropriate for acquisition. Much in- 
formation has accumulated about the ex- 
istence, or probable existence, of important 
groups of papers that might possibly be 
acquired, usually as gifts, but the personnel 
resources of the Division have not been 
sufficient, in most cases, to enable it to 
conduct the necessary investigations and 
negotiations. 

Partly for the reasons indicated above, 
but more because no single very large ac- 
quisition happened to come in, the esti- 
mated total of 325,000 pieces added to the 
holdings during the year is considerably 
below the comparable figures for the two 
previous years: 875,000 and 750,000. It 
should be noted, however, that the first of 
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these figures included one group—the 
Josephus Daniels Papers—estimated at 
500,000 pieces and the second included the 
William G. McAdoo Papers estimated at 
300,000; while the largest single acquisition 
of the past year—the Frank L. Greene 
Papers—is estimated to contain only 
24,000 pieces. Since the size of “‘accessions”’ 
has varied from one piece to over half a 
million pieces in the last five years and the 
average size for a year has varied from 600 
to 6,000 pieces, it is evident that the drop 
in the number of accessions from 287 for 
the year ending January 31, 1949, and 127 
for the year ending January 31, 1950, to 
114 for the past year is not particularly 
significant, except as evidence of the con- 
tinuation of the practice of declining to 
acquire many single pieces and small lots 
that do not fit into the acquisition pattern. 
The average size of last year’s accessions is 
about 3,000 pieces. 

Of the 114 acquisitions of the past year, 
96 consist of original material and 18 of 
photographic reproductions. Of the 96 
groups of original papers, 84 are gifts, 9 
are deposits, and only 3 are purchases. All 
the reproductions acquired have the status 
of purchases, although the Library is 
usually indebted to the owners of the 
originals for permission to reproduce them. 

Nearly all the material acquired has the 
character of source material for research 
in the history of the United States, but 
significant documentation concerning other 
countries is included. As has been usual in 
recent years, most of the groups consist 
mainly of nineteenth-century material, but 
it is believed that more than half of the 
pieces are dated in the twentieth century. 
The eighteenth century is well represented, 
however, especially in the reproductions, 
and there are reproductions of documents 
dated in 1589 and in 1626. 

In the descriptions that follow no attempt 
is made to note all the acquisitions of the 
year. Small lots of relatively little research 
value and minor additions to groups de- 
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scribed in previous reports are generally 
not mentioned. The grouping of the de- 
scriptions follows that of last year’s report 
except that the one important journal 


separately acquired is described under 
“special items.” The four categories used 
this year are: personal and family 
papers, archives, special items, and re- 
productions. Fuller descriptions of some 
of the groups—in some cases, lists or in- 
ventories—are available and copies of 
them can usually be supplied on request. 


Personal and Family Papers 


As in past years, the bulk of the material 
acquired falls in this category. Since each 
group may contain material pertinent to 
a wide variety of subjects, no attempt at 
grouping by subject is made. The groups 
are described roughly in the chronological 
order of the main body of their contents. 
The addition to the Naval Historical 
Foundation Collection is described under 
this heading because it consists almost 
entirely of subgroups of personal or family 
papers. 

When the main body of James Monroe’s 
papers was purchased by the Government 
in 1849, the family retained a number of 
papers that were considered at the time to 
be private. Actually, many of these 
directly concerned Monroe’s official duties. 
Others, letters he had received from 
members of the family, contained not only 
important biographical information but 
also matter of general historical interest. 
In 1931 the Library acquired about one- 
third of the material that had been with- 
held, and this year it has purchased 
another segment, consisting of some 200 
manuscripts. * A few of these are drafts of 


*The Monroe Papers purchased in 1849, which 
were transferred from the Department of State to 
the Library of Congress in 1905, are described 
in the Library’s Handbook of Manuscripts (1918), 
p. 274. The acquisition of 1931 is described in the 
Annual Report of the Librarian for 1930-31, p. 58. 
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letters and documents in Monroe’s own 
hand, but most of them are letters ad- 
dressed to him from 1783, when he was a 
member of the Continental Congress from 
Virginia, to 1831, the year of his death. 
Fifteen letters from his uncle, Joseph 
Jones, member of the Virginia Legislature 
and long-time judge of the Virginia 
General Court, contain valuable informa- 
tion about Virginia politics and proceed- 
ings in the Legislature from 1783 to 1794. 
A later series, written by Monroe’s son-in- 
law, Samuel L. Gouverneur, from 1822 to 
1829, tells of family matters and also deals 
with the political situation in New York. 
Other papers of special interest are letters 
from the Marquis de Lafayette, written 
during his visit to America in 1824-25, 
and from Thomas Jefferson, John Mar- 
shall, John C. Calhoun, and Henry Clay. 

Transfer to the Library of the extensive 
collection of papers of naval officers as- 
sembled by the Naval Historical Founda- 
tion has continued during the year, bring- 
ing the total number of pieces received to 
about 40,000. Some 7,000 pieces added 
by the Foundation to this important de- 
posit since February 1, 1950, comprise a 
few additional papers of Rear Admiral 
Stephen B. Luce, including his private 
journal as midshipman on the U. S. S. 
Columbus in 1845, and papers—in some 
cases sizeable groups—of fourteen naval 
officers not named in the report for last 
year (see the May 1950 issue of this 
Journal, p. 26). The most extensive group, 
papers of the Rodgers family, is composed 
of official and personal correspondence of 
Commodore John Rodgers from 1804 to 
1832; official and personal correspondence 
of his son, Rear Admiral John Rodgers, 
from 1839 to 1882, as well as papers per- 
taining to Admiral Rodgers’ work on 
exploring expeditions to Florida in the 
1840’s and to the North Pacific in the 
1850’s; manuscripts of articles, lectures, 
and speeches on various phases of naval 


history by the Commodore’s grandson, the 
é é bd 





late Vice Admiral William L. Rodgers; 
and an interesting family correspondence 
that spans most of the nineteenth century. 
This group will supplement a large body 
of Commodore John Rodgers’ papers that 
was presented to the Library in 1921 (see 
the Annual Report of the Librarian for 1921, 
p. 34) and to which additions have been 
made from time to time by his descend- 
ants. 

Also in the material received this year 
from the Naval Historical Foundation is 
the personal and official correspondence of 
Rear Admiral Edmund Ross Calhoun 
from 1849 to 1885, which includes a series 
of letterbooks containing official commu- 
nications while he was in command of the 
U. S. S. Hartford. This is supplemented for 
the years before the Civil War by journals 
of the U. S. S. Congress (1842-44) and of 
the U. S. S. Albany (1849-50). A series of 
diaries kept by Captain Nathan Sargent 
from 1890 to 1907, the year of his death, 
gives details that supplement a file of cor- 
respondence regarding his tour of duty on 
the U. S. S. Yosemite in the Spanish- 
American War and of letters pertaining 
to China that he wrote to Admiral Dewey 
and others in the years 1905 and 1906. 
Other papers that cover service in the 
Spanish-American War and in World War 
I as well are those of Admiral Albert 
Gleaves; these are composed of his official 
correspondence from 1875 to 1931, his 
personal correspondence for most of this 
period, a series of private journals for the 
years 1919 to 1922, personal narratives of 
various trips he made to Europe and to the 
Far East, and his unpublished autobiog- 
raphy. In addition, there are smaller but 
not unimportant groups of papers of Rear 
Admirals Elliot Snow and Thomas Holdup 
Stevens, Commander C. M. Schoonmaker, 
Captain John C. Leonard, Ensign John W. 
Grattan, Colonel Thomas M. Wood of the 
Marines, Commander Edward S. Kellogg, 
and Captain Edward N. Kellogg. 

The Andrew Ellicott Papers presented 
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to the Library in 1946 by Mr. Charles B. 
Curtis and described in the May 1946 


issue of this Journal (p. 40) have been 


augmented by an additional gift from Mr. 
Curtis of some twenty manuscripts. This 
new group, comprising mainly letters re- 
ceived by Ellicott from 1817 to 1819 when 
he was professor of mathematics at West 
Point, concerns plans to run the interna- 
tional boundary line between the United 
States and Canada under the fifth article 
of the Treaty of Ghent. One letter of May 
27, 1819, entirely in the hand of Secretary 
of State John Quincy Adams, requests 
Ellicott to undertake the duties of astrono- 
mer cn the part of the United States in this 
project. 

A vivid description of a voyage of 140 
days from Sandy Hook in Lower New York 
Bay to the far-distant peninsula of Macao, 
China, is recorded in a letter that William 
Henry Low wrote to his father, Seth Low, 
in the summer of 1839. This is the first of a 
series of eleven of his letters received from 
Miss Elma Loines as a further addition to 


the papers of the Low family. Glimpses of 


social life in Canton and details of business 
transactions on behalf of a family firm that 
was important in the development of early 
trade with China are given in the other 
letters, which were written to various mem- 
bers of the family during the years 1839 
to 1841. 

The papers of Carl Schurz, which have 
been used extensively by scholars since 
the main body of them was placed in the 
Library in 1907, have been enlarged and 
enriched by a group of about 8,000 
additional papers recently presented by 
Mr. George McAneny, President of the 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. The 
group includes many letters in German 
that Schurz received from members of his 
family and from friends during the last 
half of the nineteenth century, drafts and 
copies of speeches he delivered, and notes 
on civil service reform and on financial 
subjects. 
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Some 1,400 documents dated from 
about 1850 to 1914 and two scrapbooks 
of clippings dated in the 1860’s and 1870s 
have been added to the Hoxie family 
papers by Mrs. Ruth Norcross Hoxie. 
Most of the letters are addressed to or 
written on behalf of Vinnie Ream Hoxie, 
American sculptress, whose work attracted 
national attention from 1866 on. At the 
age of 19, while employed as a Govern- 
ment clerk in Washington, Vinnie Ream 
successfully competed for the commission 
to execute the statue of Abraham Lincoln 
that now stands in the Rotunda of the 
United States Capitol. Her career from 
that time on was extraordinary, and her 
studio on Pennsylvania Avenue at the 
foot of Capitol Hill was well known to 
many public figures of the time. Among 
those who sat for portrait busts or me- 
dallions were General Grant, General 
McClellan, General Fremont, Senator 
Sherman, and Horace Greeley. In 1875 
she signed a twenty-thousand-dollar con- 
tract for the heroic bronze statue of 
Admiral Farragut now standing in Farra- 
gut Square in Washington. Among her 
last works were two now in Statuary Hall— 
the statues of Governor Samuel Kirkwood, 
presented by the State of Iowa, and of 
Sequoyah, the gift of Oklahoma. In her 
professional and in her social life, Vinnie 
Ream made a host of friends, many of 
them distinguished writers, statesmen, 
military figures, and artists. The papers 


just received include letters, in some in- 


stances long series of letters, from many of 
these friends—250 from Albert Pike, for 
example, and 80 from General William 
Tecumseh Sherman—and a separate file 
of letters received from Members of 
Congress. 

A few papers of John J. Cisco, Assistant 
Treasurer from 1861 to 1864 while Sal- 
mon P. Chase was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, have been deposited by his grandson, 
Mr. Kenneth C. McKenzie. The 15 items, 
apparently all that have survived of Cisco’s 
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papers, are principally personal and con- 
fidential letters exchanged between Cisco 
and Chase from 1861 to 1868, and they are 
not represented in the Library’s Chase 
Papers. The last letter, dated July 10, 1868, 
was written by Chase soon after he had 
failed to be nominated Democratic candi- 
date for President of the United States. In 
thanking Cisco for support at the time, he 
wrote: “It would have been a great honor 
to restore genuine peace between the 
sections; to reconcile & harmonize the 
races, and to reestablish the finances upon 
sound principles. ... But it is not to be 
mine.” 

Additional material relating to Major 
James Jenkins Gillette’s work as United 
States Commissioner at Mobile, Alabama, 
during Reconstruction days is included in 
another gift of his papers (about 400 
pieces) presented by his niece, Mrs. 
Prentiss P. Bassett. (See the May 1946 
issue of this Journal, p. 41.) Material re- 
lating to the political situation in Alabama 
after the Civil War, particularly at the 
time of the 1878 and 1880 elections, is also 
included. 

In 1869, when Henry Martyn Robert 
was a young major in the United States 
Army and was stationed at San Francisco 
as chief engineer in the Military Division 
of the Pacific, he set up in his own type a 
few copies of a small eight-page leaflet 
entitled “Rules of Order.” This was his 
first effort toward adapting the rules of 
Congress to the needs of deliberative bodies 
and occasional meetings, and the first 
framework for Robert’s Rules of Order which, 
since its publication in 1876, has become 
an American classic used by countless 
societies and organizations throughout the 
United States as the standard guide to 
parliamentary procedure. A copy of the 
leaflet, bearing an endorsement in General 
Robert’s hand, is the earliest of a small 
group of original items showing the guide’s 
evolution that was presented by General 
Robert’s family to the Library on the 
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150th anniversary of its founding. The 
Robert family has since that time pre- 
sented additional material and the Henry 
Martyn Robert Papers now include his 
correspondence—letterpress copies and 





letters received—from 1870 on, as well as a 
few diaries and notebooks concerned with 
his army career. 

Some 250 letters addressed to Alphonso 
Taft, father of President Taft, from 1883 
to 1889 have been deposited in the Library 
by members of the family. The earlier 
letters, received while Mr. Taft was serving 
as United States Minister to Austria- 
Hungary and to Russia, deal, quite 
naturally, with affairs of diplomacy. 
Those from 1886 on contain much in- 
teresting political matter in addition to 
information about the Taft and Torrey 
families. These letters have been added to 
other papers of Alphonso Taft in the group 
of William Howard Taft family papers 
in the custody of the Library. 

Waldo Lee McAtee has added some 
2,000 pieces to his papers and collections 
in the Library. They are, like his earlier 
gifts, primarily of interest in relation to the 
history of science; and they include cer- 
tain correspondence of the United States 
Biological Survey from 1898 to 1918 that 
Mr. McAtee saved from destruction, other 
correspondence and reports pertaining to 
his field work from 1908 to 1938, and some 
of his journals dated from 1899 to 1902. 

The papers of Frank L. Greene (1870- 
1930), who served in Congress first as 
Representative and later as Senator from 
Vermont from 1912 until his death in 1930, 
have been presented by his son, Colonel 
Richardson L. Greene. Somewhat more 
than half of the 24,000 pieces in the 
collection consist of correspondence cover- 
ing the years from 1890 to 1930. Perhaps 
the most significant part of this collection 
is an extensive file, arranged by subject, 
that concerns Greene’s work as a member 
of the Military Affairs Committees of the 
House and Senate. This file is supple- 
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mented by his speeches and by a record of 
events contained in ten diary volumes for 
the years 1922 to 1930. Other corre- 
spondence accumulated while Greene was 
editor of the St. Albans, Vermont, Dazly 
Messenger and while he was in Congress 
concerns affairs of national as well as of 
State and local concern. 

The papers of Major General Frank Ross 
McCoy, which he has presented to the 
Library, constitute an invaluable addition 
to its holdings of papers of American 
military leaders. They occupy 95 man- 
uscript boxes—some 22,000 pieces—and 
cover the General’s long and distinguished 
career from his service in the Philippines 
shortly after the turn of the century and as 
aide-de-camp, in succession, to Leonard 
Wood, Theodore Roosevelt, and William 
Howard Taft, through his various activities 
on the Mexican border in 1915-16 and 
with the A. E. F. in Europe in World War 
I, up to and including his contributions as 
a member of various commissions. He 
supervised the presidential election in 
Nicaragua in 1928, acted as chairman of 
the Commission of Inquiry and Con- 
ciliation (Bolivia-Paraguay) in 1929 and 
as American member of the Commission 
of Inquiry about Manchuria (Lytton 
Commission) in 1932, and was United 
States representative on the Far Eastern 
Commission from 1946 to 1949. Six of the 
95 boxes contain personal correspondence, 
mainly letters from General McCoy to 
members of his family, dating as far back 
as 1893. Of general correspondence, there 
are 19 boxes. There are also certain or- 
ganized series, mainly arranged in subject 
dossiers, of memoranda, reports, speeches, 
and a small amount of correspondence. 
One such subject group is _ headed 
‘*Bolivia-Paraguay Mission 1929,” another 
*‘Lytton Commission,” another “Nicara- 
gua,” and still another “Philippines.” 
There are also early notebooks and a re- 
markable series of scrapbooks, which were 
kept for the most part by General McCoy’s 
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assistants through the years. These papers 


will undoubtedly be of interest not only 
to biographers of General McCoy himself 
and of Wood, Roosevelt, Harbord, and 
others of his contemporaries, but also to 
historians concerned with the military 
history of the twentieth century and with 
those problems of international scope in 
the solution of which General McCoy 
played a telling part. 

A group of about 8,000 papers of Frank- 
lin MacVeagh (1837-1934), Secretary of 
the Treasury from 1909 to 1913 under 
President William Howard Taft, has also 
been acquired. The papers, which consist 
principally of MacVeagh’s correspondence 
during his years of service in the Taft 
Cabinet, contain information about his 
business connections and his interests in 
forestry and exploration, as well as about 
his official duties. The many letters from 
bankers depict banking conditions in the 
United States at the time. Some corre- 
spondence of an earlier period is included, 
among which is a series of letters dated 
from 1860 to 1905 from MacVeagh’s older 
brother and one-time law partner, Wayne 
MacVeagh, diplomat and Attorney Gen- 
eral under President Garfield. There are 
also a few memorandum books, diaries, 
and personal account books. The Mac- 
Veagh Papers supplement a number of 
other groups in the Library—the papers 
of John Hay, Elihu Root, George B. 
Cortelyou, and, even more directly, those 
of William Howard Taft and of Philander 
C. Knox, Secretary of State under Taft. 

The papers of the late Roland S. Morris 
of Philadelphia, prominent lawyer and 
Ambassador to Japan during President 
Wilson’s second administration, have been 
received as a gift from his son, Edward 
Shippen Morris, and his daughter, Mrs. 
William F. Machold. Most of the papers, 
which number about 5,000, relate to Mr. 
Morris’ service in Japan from 1917 to 1921 
and to his special missions to Siberia in 
1918 and 1919. His extensive files of 








correspondence for this period are supple- 
mented by memoranda, reports, cable- 
grams exchanged with the Department of 
State, and notes for speeches he delivered 
in Japan and after his return to the United 
States. A smaller group of papers pertains 
to his work as professor of international 
law at the University of Pennsylvania from 
1924 to 1943. The Morris Papers, which 
supplement the Woodrow Wilson and 
Robert Lansing Papers and other groups 
of recent origin in the Library, will be a 
valuable source for scholars concerned 
with Russian-American relations and with 
the role of the Far East during and after 
World War I. 

A substantial addition to the Henry 
White Papers has been deposited in the 
Library by his son, Mr. John Campbell 
White. The greater part of it consists of 
memoranda and correspondence relating 
to Henry White’s services at the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919 as one of the 
five American Commissioners to Negoti- 
ate Peace. The addition increases by some 
5,000 pieces the Peace Conference mate- 
rial already in the White Papers and helps 
to round out the Library’s holdings re- 
lating to that Conference. 

Some 7,000 personal and semiofficial 
papers of Fritz Wiedemann, one-time 
company commander in the infantry regi- 
ment in which Adolf Hitler served as 
corporal and later personal adjutant to 
Hitler, have been acquired by the Library. 
A few papers date from 1921, when Wiede- 
mann was interested in bringing about the 
restoration of the German monarchy, but 
the bulk of the material covers the years 
1936 to 1941. His services as personal 
emissary for Hitler in the negotiations with 
the British Government preceding the 
agreement at Munich and his trip to 
this country in 1937 to “‘stimulate German- 
American trade’ are well documented, 
and there are extensive files of corre- 
spondence with Nazi officials of all ranks, 
with Nazi sympathizers in the United 





States and other parts of the world, and 
with German organizations in the United 
States and Germany from 1938 to 1941, 
when Wiedemann was German consul 
general at San Francisco and directed 
German espionage in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The correspondence is supple- 
mented by a series of scrapbooks containing 
clippings and press notices from news- 
papers in the United States and Canada, 
identified and annotated by Wiedemann, 
as well as by accounts covering his personal 
and official transactions from 1938 to 
1941, and by a file of memoranda and 
other papers concerned with his espionage 
activities. 

An addition to the Gifford Pinchot 
family papers comprising about 4,000 
pieces has been received from Mrs. Pin- 
chot. It contains drafts, revisions, and 
proofs of Pinchot’s Breaking New Ground 
(1947) and correspondence of Mrs. Pin- 
chot dated in 1946 and 1947. 


Archives 


The official records of organizations and 
institutions that play significant roles in 
national affairs are invaluable sources of 
information for the historian, of course, and 
more attention should be paid to their 
preservation and availability for research. 
Governmental archives, church archives, 
and business archives are not ordinarily 
acquired by the Library of Congress, 
because they usually are more appro- 
priately preserved in other repositories. 
Special circumstances, however, sometimes 
make their acquisition by the Library 
desirable. Reproductions of foreign archi- 
val material are described in the last 
section of this report. 

An acquisition appropriate to the Li- 
brary’s sesquicentennial year, during 
which many phases of its history have 
been examined, is the gift of a group of 
records of the New England Granite 
Works presented by Mr. Walter E. Batter- 
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son, grandson of the owner of the concern, 
through the courtesy of the Honorable 
A. A. Ribicoff, Representative in Congress 
from Connecticut. These records relate to 
the granite used in the construction of the 
Library’s Main Building and consist of 
two volumes of letterpress copies for the 
years 1889 to 1893 and a volume of letters 
and telegrams received in 1889. 

The National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America has presented to the 
Library its records (some 7,000 pieces) 
from the date of its establishment in 1903 
to June 15, 1950, when for a variety of 
reasons, chief of which was lack of person- 
nel and funds, its activities were termi- 
nated. The League—a federation of trade 
unions having women members, with a 
supplementary membership of persons 
who endorsed its principles—centered its 
attention upon the welfare of the working 
woman, although its interests broadened 
through the years to include various fields 
of activity, both national and international. 
It was concerned with the setting up of the 
First International Congress of Working 
Women held in Washington in 1919 and 
with subsequent Congresses in Vienna and 
Geneva. It was in part responsible for the 
Federal investigation into conditions of 
working women and children that was 
made during President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s administration and for the establish- 
ment within the Department of Labor of 
the Women’s Bureau and the Children’s 
Bureau, both headed for many years by 
League members. Many nationally promi- 
nent women, including Jane Addams, 
Mrs. Raymond Robbins, Mary E. Dreier, 
Mary Anderson, Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge, and Rose Schneiderman, took an 
active part in its work. In addition to 32 
volumes of headquarters records, which 
were kept with great care and are chrono- 
logically arranged and _ indexed, the 
League’s records include verbatim pro- 
ceedings of conventions, 1909-47; pro- 
ceedings of three International Congresses 
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of Working Women, held in 1919, 1921, 
and 1923; and more than 100 dossiers 
relating to its educational program on 
international affairs, legislation, and other 
matters. A fuller account of these records 


will appear in a subsequent issue of this 
Journal. 

Certain official files of the German Em- 
bassy in China (about 7,000 pieces), 
consisting of incoming and _ outgoing 
letters, cablegrams, memoranda, and re- 
ports from 1921 to 1945, that were de- 
posited in the Library by the War Depart- 
ment are now available for use in the Man- 
uscripts Division by qualified scholars. 
Most of the material is dated after 1931, 
when Dr. Oskar P. Trautman arrived in 
Peiping to assume his duties as German 
Minister to China. The files contain valu- 
able information about Sino-Japanese 
affairs from 1931 to 1945 and throw light 
on the development of the European 
crisis from 1929 to 1940. There is also 
material relating to the reopening of the 
Soviet consulate in Shanghai in May 1941 
and to Spanish affairs in the Orient from 
1932 to 1943. 


Special Items 


This category is intended to include in- 
dividual items of special interest separately 
received and small groups of papers of a 
special character. It is expected that most 
of the material described under this 
heading will be combined with material 
already in the Library or that may be 
acquired in the future to form natural or 
collective groups. 

A manuscript which illustrates the close 
friendship that prevailed between Julia 
Ward Howe and Francis Lieber, outstand- 
ing political scientist and educator, has 
been received from the latter’s grand- 
daughter, Miss Mary Lieber. This letter, 
written by Mrs. Howe in a mischievous 
mood, lists a number of subjects that must 
not be discussed in her presence—prisons, 
insane hospitals, all philanthropic enter- 
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prises, relief and vigilance committees— 
all of them Professor Lieber’s special in- 
terests! The letter is undated, but from 
internal evidence it appears to have been 
written about 1870. 

An interesting addition to the large 
group of personal and family papers of 
Moreton Frewen acquired by the Library 
in 1948, which is described in the August 
1949 issue of this Journal, is a volume 
presented by his son, Captain Oswald 
Frewen of Sussex, England. Consisting 
largely of extracts from letters and jour- 
nals, the volume describes an extended 
tour made by Moreton Frewen’s brother, 
Richard, through parts of Europe, the 
Levant, and Egypt in 1872 and his trip 
around the world in 1873-75. Of particu- 
lar interest are accounts of a six-months’ 
hunting expedition from Cashmere across 
the Himalayas into Tibet and Chinese 
Tartary and of a journey through South- 
east Asia. Part of the trip around the 
world was made by rail across the United 
States, after which Mr. Frewen wrote 
from New York, on July 7, 1875: “The 
Yankees are not so bad as I expected to 
find; they are very civil, and evidently 
very anxious that one should get a favor- 
able idea of their blessed country.” 

An assembled set of carbon copies of 
about 1,500 original reports submitted by 
the Battle Participation Board to the 
Adjutant General of the United States 
Army from 1922 to 1925 has been pre- 
sented by Major Charles Coulter, who 
was the Board’s recorder. Although many 
of the reports were published as general 
orders of the War Department in the early 
1920’s, this is believed to be the only com- 
pletely assembled set of these reports. 
They provide a record of all units of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in World 
War I. For the larger units, such as 
divisions, the reports show the date of 
arrival of all components in Europe, give 
a brief history of the unit, and list the 
battle credits given it by the A. E. F. 


Board in 1919 and further credits recom- 
mended for it. 


Reproductions 


The reproductions described below have 
been made from originals in five countries, 
including the United States. Insofar as 
they have been made from groups or series 
of manuscripts in other repositories, they 
are usually maintained in the same 
arrangement as are the originals. Not all 
reproductions of manuscripts in other 
repositories acquired by the Library come 
into the custody of the Manuscripts Divi- 
sion, but those that do include most such 
reproductions that are useful for research 
in the history of the United States. 


Documents in three British repositories 
have been microfilmed for the Library re- 
cently. The oldest of these is a narrative 
of the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
written in Italian in 1589 by Petruccio 
Ubaldino, historian and _ distinguished 
citizen of Florence, and said to have been 
inspired by Sir Francis Drake. The docu- 
ment was presented to Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Lord Chancellor of England, and 
is now among the “King’s Manuscripts”’ 
in the British Museum. Microfilms of 
nine volumes of East India Company rec- 
ords in the Commonwealth Relations 
Office in London consist of abstracts of 
letters received by the Company from the 
Coromandel Coast and the Bay of Bengal, 
1754-60; from Bengal, 1760-75; from 
Madras, 1760-75; and from Bombay, 
1755-75. The Library’s reproductions of 
correspondence of British Ministers to 
the United States now number 1,876 with 
the receipt of microfilms of 24 additional 
volumes of Foreign Office Records (series 
115) in the Public Record Office. 

Through the kindness of Dr. N. A. C. 
Slotemaker de Bruine, Press and Cultural 
Counselor of the Netherlands Embassy, 
the Library was allowed to photostat a 
number of original records relating to 
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America that had been lent by the AIl- 
gemeen Rijksarchief at The Hague for 
exhibit at the “Holland Fair’ in Phil- 
adelphia in May and June 1950. The 
earliest of the eleven manuscripts re- 
produced is a letter from Pieter Schagen 
to the States-General of the United 
Provinces of Holland, November 5, 1626, 


in which he announced the purchase of 


Manhattan Island for 60 guilders. The 
other manuscripts include two letters that 
Pieter Stuyvesant addressed to the States- 
General on August 10, 1649, and August 
17, 1650; a memorandum by the Dutch 
agent G. K. van Hagendorp, detailing in- 
formation he had received about Arnerican 
financial affairs in Philadelphia, May 5, 
1784; two letters addressed to Van Hagen- 
dorp by Thomas Jefferson in the same 
year; and a letter dated August 13, 1869, 
with reference to the laying of a cable 
between America and Europe. These 
photostats will be added to the reproduc- 
tions of Rijksarchief records already in the 
Library. 

The Library was permitted by Mr. 
Harry Walton, Jr., the owner, to microfilm 
an original and apparently unrecorded 
manuscript of a Spanish-Cakchiquel vo- 
cabulary, with notes on the grammar and 
the Christian doctrine in the Cakchiquel 
language, by Fr. Domingo de Basseta. 
The manuscript, which runs to more than 
400 pages, is signed by the writer and 
dated at Sacualpa, Guatemala, on No- 
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vember 16, 1695. A photograph of a 
similar manuscript by the same author on 
the Quiché language, from the original in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, has 
been for some time a part of the Library’s 


extensive holdings of reproductions of 
material on Mexican and Central Ameri- 
can Indian languages. The film of the 
Guatemalan manuscript will give added 
interest to this group. 

Six reels of additional microfilm repro- 
ductions of documents in the Papeles 
Procedentes de Cuba in the Archivo 
General de Indias in Seville have been 
received. The material reproduced in- 
cludes correspondence in French of the 
Governors of Florida (1729-95); corre- 
spondence of the Governor of Louisiana 
(1770); and some 300 miscellaneous docu- 
ments concerning Spanish Louisiana 
(1752-55). 

As a result of the cooperative arrange- 
ment between the Library and the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association noted in the 
May 1949 issue of this Journal (p. 94), 
microfilm copies of about 60 documents, 
consisting principally of correspondence 
between Theodore Roosevelt and General 
Francis Vinton Greene from 1894 to 1918, 
have been added to the Library’s growing 
collection of Roosevelt material on film. 


Soton J. Buck 

Chief, Manuscripts Division 

Dorotuy S. EATON 
Assistant, Manuscripts Division 
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HILE this report on current 

acquisitions will perhaps not 

equal the rhapsodies of previous 
reports in this Journal, the year 1950 was 
an eventful and notable one. Outstanding 
among the new books acquired by Mr. 
Lessing Rosenwald for his Collection is a 
superbly fine copy on vellum of the 1465 
edition of Cicero’s De officitis, printed at 
Mainz by that estimable pair of early 
printers, Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer. 
In all other copies described by various 
bibliographers the headings of the three 
books (found respectively on leaves 1, 33, 
and 52) are printed in red, but in the 
Rosenwald copy a skillful scribe has 
supplied the headings in gold letters. This 
manuscript text varies slightly from the 
printed version. Each of the three leaves 
on which the gold lettering appears is 
also decorated with floral scrollwork and 
an illuminated initial. On the first leaf of 
text the initial contains a miniature of 
Cicero himself [see illustration]. Nothing is 
known of the early provenance of this 
copy of the 1465 Cicero, but under any 
consideration it must have been distin- 
guished. In Seymour de Ricci’s Catalogue 
raisonné des premiéres impressions de Mayence 
(Mainz, 1911) the Rosenwald copy is 
apparently described as copy number 80. 
De Ricci records this as previously owned 
by George Hibbert. At the sale of his 
library, which required 42 days in 1829, 
the Cicero passed into the hands of a Mr. 
Wilkes for £82 19s., a not inconsiderable 
price at that time. This copy was sold 
again in 1847, and in 1911 De Ricci did 
not know of its whereabouts. Since the 


Library possesses copies both on vellum 
and on paper of the 1466 edition of the 
De officits, this earlier edition is an especially 


Books 


appropriate addition to the collections. 

Another early book of interest acquired 
for the Rosenwald Collection is an edition 
of Johannes de Thwrocz’s Chronica Hun- 
gariae, printed at Augsburg by Erhard 
Ratdolt for Theobaldus Feger on June 3, 
1488. This followed by a few months the 
first edition which appeared at Briinn on 
March 20th, a copy of which is also avail- 
able in the Rosenwald Collection. Both 
ure important books not only from the 
point of view of text but also as illustrated 
books of unusual distinction. Although the 
chief cuts in Ratdolt’s edition are based on 
the Briinn edition, several attractive 
original cuts have been added. 

Whether or not Albrecht Diirer executed 
any individual woodcuts during his ap- 
prenticeship with Wolgemuth is rather 
uncertain, but several woodcuts which 
appear in books printed at Nuremberg 
between 1488 and 1491 have on occasion 
been attributed to him. One such book is 
Cassandra Fidelis’ Oratio pro Bertucio Lam- 
berto, printed at Nuremberg about 1489, 
which contains a splendid large engraving 
on the title page. Through the addition of 
this copy to the Rosenwald Collection, the 
Library now possesses two of the three 
recorded copies in American ownership. 
The new acquisition demonstrates an 
affinity to two other Nuremberg books in 
the Rosenwald Collection that contain 
engravings possibly from Diirer’s hand, 
namely Bertholdus’ Horologium devotionis, 
dated about 1489, and the Warnung vor der 
falschen Lieb dieser Welt, printed about the 
same time. 

Werner Rolewinck’s Fasciculus temporum 
was one of the popular chronicles of the 
fifteenth century for reasons that are 
readily apparent. Essentially it served 
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much the same purpose as the present-day 
one-volume encyclopedia. Rolewinck’s 
compendium, recording as it does world 
history from the creation, was a handy 
work of reference and it was brief. Over 30 
editions appeared between 1474 and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. At the 
present time the Library owns copies of 21 
distinct editions, a record closely approach- 
ing the 24 distinct editions owned by the 
Annmary Brown Memorial in Providence. 
The newest acquisition is a French trans- 
lation which appeared at Geneva in 1495. 
Needless to say, this is one of the illustrated 
editions and takes its proper place in the 
Rosenwald Collection beside the Latin 
editions of 1476 and 1481 and the 1480 
edition in Dutch. 

From the Library’s own funds for acqui- 
sitions two additional fifteenth-century 
books have been purchased. Most im- 
portant is the Graduale Romanum printed at 
Venice by Johannes Emericus de Spira in 
1500. This handsome folio, containing the 
first part only, is printed entirely on 
vellum. The printer used red and black 
ink both for his text and for the musical 
staff and notation. The roman notation 
in black was printed with musical types 
on the four-line red staffs. Scattered 
throughout the volume are large woodcut 
capital letters. Since the double page 
measures 29 by 20 inches when opened, 
one can readily surmise the grandeur 
which the volume possesses. Not only is 
this an interesting book typographically, 
but it also constitutes an important addi- 
tion to the Library’s impressive group of 
early music books about which we had 
more to say elsewhere some time ago.* 
Before passing into the Library’s posses- 
sion this copy was owned by Baron 
Landau. 

Not previously represented in the Li- 

*Frederick R. Goff. ‘Early Music Books in the 
Library of Congress.” Music Library Association, 
Notes, Dec. 1948, pp. 58 ff. 
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brary’s extensive collection of fifteenth- 


century books, now numbering 5,339 
pieces, was Herodianus’ Roman history 
entitled Historia de imperio post Marcum. 
This gap has now been supplied through 
the edition of 1493 printed at Bologna by 
Kazalerius de Bazaleriis. Finally we have 
added volume two of Nicolaus Jenson’s 
edition of the Summa theologica of Antoninus 
Florentinus, dated variously 1477, 1479, 
1480. The Library’s set of this work in four 
volumes, now comprising all but the first 
part of the third volume, appears at this 
writing to be the most complete one avail- 
able in an American collection. 

To his collection of sixteenth-century 
books Mr. Rosenwald has added six 
notable illustrated volumes. One of these 
appears to be unique; this is La Confession 
generala of Olivier Maillard, without place, 
printer, or date. Bibliographers believe 
that this tract of twelve leaves described 
by Brunet as “curieux et trés rare” was 
printed at Toulouse by Eustache Maréchal 
about 1522. Supplementing other early 
volumes on perspective is the first edition 
of Hieronymus Rodler’s Eyn schén niitzlich 
Biichlin und Underweisung der Kunst des 
Messens mit dem Zirckel richtscheidt oder 
linial (Simmern, 1531). Rodler, printer and 
secretary to the Prince of Simmern, states 
in the preface to this work that, in spite 
of the high importance of Diirer’s books 
(in particular he is referring to his Under- 
weysung der Messung), they are too tran- 
scendent for the average reader. Accord- 
ingly he has prepared the present more 
practical book to assist the artist and the 
student in understanding Diirer’s writings. 
In addition to the large woodcut on the 
title page, the text of 46 leaves is copiously 
illustrated. 

An early and highly esteemed volume 
devoted to the subject of ichthyology is 
Hippolytus Salvianus’ Aquatilium animalium 
historiae (Rome, 1554). The Rosenwald 
copy, one of those on large paper, is 
especially significant because of the “a 
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Jacques du Fouilloux. LA VENERIE. Poitiers ,1561,. Rosenwald Collection. 
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Portrait of Martin Frobisher from Henry Holland’s HERwWOLOGIA ANGLICA, 
Collection. 
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la fanfare’ binding of olive morocco 
which carries the arms of Anne de Thou 
[see illustration]. This copy was exhibited 
at the Exposition in Lucerne during 1949 
and is listed as number 349 in the catalog 
prepared for the exhibit entitled Dix 
stécles de livres frangais. Also included in 
this catalog is a copy belonging to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris of La 
Venerie de Jacques du Fouilloux 
(Poitiers ,1561,), an entertaining and 
rather rare book on hunting. Additional 
interest attaches to the book since the 
music notation is inserted at appropriate 
places throughout the text [see z/lustration). 
Mr. Rosenwald has been fortunate to 
secure for his Collection a splendid ex- 
ample handsomely bound in red morocco. 
The two remaining sixteenth-century titles 
are Boccaccio’s Ninfale fiesolano 
(Florence, 1568) with 18 woodcuts, and 
Johann Helffrich’s Aurtzer und warhafftiger 
Bericht, von der Reyss aus Venedig nach 
HMierusalem (Leipzig, 1589). 

Extraordinary is a much abused adjec- 
tive but it certainly describes an early 
seventeenth-century book printed at 
Parma in 1613 entitled Quaestiones definitae 
ex triplici philosophia, rationali, naturali 
moralt. . . . Ottavio Farnese, the author, 
was only fourteen when he wrote this 
remarkable work. The printed volume also 
possesses particular interest for another 
reason. The beginning of each chapter is 
illustrated with elaborate and fanciful 
calligraphic designs engraved in wood 
which represent figures of men, animals, 
and a great variety of subjects. The artists 
responsible for these entertaining illustra- 
tions are named in the following manner: 
“Brondulus inven. Ferrarius incid.” An 
earlier Italian book relating to another and 
older member of the celebrated Farnese 
family is Benedetto Morello’s J! funerale 
@ Agostin Carraccio fatto in Bologna sua patria 
dag!’ Incaminati Academici del Disegno. Scritto 
all? . . . Cardinal Farnese, printed at Bolo- 
gna in 1603. This is illustrated with seven 





engravings, designed by Guido Reni, and 
with an engraved title and a large folding 
plate by Fr. Brizio. 

A later Italian book is the extravagantly 
illustrated Villa Aldobrandina tusculana, a 
work comprised of 22 engraved plates, in- 
cluding the title page, dedication, and 
preface. These engravings, the work of 
Dominique Barriére, were published at 
Rome in 1647. Full descriptions are fur- 
nished by Robert-Dumesnil’s Le Peintre- 
graveur francais, volume 3, pages 70-76. 

Important as the foregoing Italian books 
are, perhaps the most significant of the 
seventeenth-century acquisitions is a fine 
copy of Henry Holland’s Herwologia Anglica 
which was published in London in 1620. 
This is the second and more famous of 
Holland’s illustrated publications, having 
been preceded by the Baziliwlogia. A Booke 
of Rings (1618), a copy of which is avail- 
able in the Rosenwald Collection at the 
National Gallery of Art. The Herwologia 
contains 60-odd engraved portraits [see 
illustration} and 2 monuments of Prince 
Henry and Queen Elizabeth, respectively. 
The work opens with a portrait of Henry 
VIII and concludes with one of Thomas 
Holland, the noted professor of divinity 
at Oxford. The Rosenwald copy is fine in 
every respect, containing the rare leaf 
with the preliminary Latin verses by I. 
Gruterus, as well as the printed index at 
the end. 

In recent reports too little attention has 
been paid to the splendid group of 
eighteenth-century illustrated French 
books that are represented in the Rosen- 
wald Collection. To the seven important 
volumes illustrated by Jean Michel Moreau 
and selected original drawings for these 
same books, there has been added a copy 
in four volumes of Jean Benjamin de La 
Borde’s Choix de chansons mises en musique 
(Paris, 1773). Moreau, more commonly 
referred to as Moreau le Jeune, is re- 
sponsible, however, only for the engrav- 
ings in the first volume, the remaining 
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illustrations being the work of Le Barbier, 


Le Bouteux, and Saint Quentin. It is not 
surprising that Marie Antoinette’s copy 
of this book in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
was selected for inclusion in the Exposition 
at Lucerne in 1949, mentioned above. 
Jean Le Barbier, one of the artists for La 
Borde’s work, is also responsible for many 
of the illustrations in the translation of 
Ovid’s Fasti by M. Bayeux, which was 
published in four volumes at Rouen be- 
tween 1783 and 1788. In the large paper 
copy acquired by Mr. Rosenwald a few 
months ago there are inserted many 
original drawings of Le Barbier and of 
Cochin, who was co-illustrator. Previously 
this was represented in the collections of 
Roger Portalis, H. de La Bedoyére, and 
Olry-Roederer. 

An earlier French volume among the 
new books is the dedication copy bound in 
crimson morocco of Pierre Rameau’s 
Abrésé de la nouvelle méthode dans Tart 
décrire et de tracer toutes sortes de danses de 
ville (Paris, 1726). This early work on 
choreography complements other books 
by Rameau on this subject that are avail- 
able in the Library of Congress. 

Important in the typographic sense is a 
specimen book issued at Madrid in 1799 
by the Imprenta Real of Spain under the 
title Muestras de los punzones y matrices de la 
letra. Mr. Updike in his classical book on 
printing types devotes considerable at- 
tention to this volume and reproduces six 
pages of type ornaments and fonts from 
the original text. 

Two unrelated Dutch books complete 
this brief account of the eighteenth-century 
illustrated volumes that have recently 
become available in the Rosenwald Col- 
lection. These are the O¢uvres du Sr. D. 
Marot, architecte de Guillaume IIT, Roy de 
Grande Bretagne, an oblong folio of archi- 
tectural plates published at The Hague 
about 1712, and a large paper copy in an 
armorial binding of Maurice, comte de 
Saxe’s Mes réveries (Amsterdam, 1757), 





a work on military art and science compris- 
ing 84 plates, partly colored. 


A capital book in the history of flower 
prints is Pierre Joseph Redouté’s Les Roses 
(Paris, 1817-24). For many years the 
Library has owned a copy of the octavo 
edition of 1824 as well as the eight-volume 
set of Redouté’s Les Liliacées (1802-16). 
It is therefore with a real sense of delight 
that we record the addition to the Rosen- 
wald Collection of the three-volume folio 
edition of Les Roses. The text is embellished 
with no less than 169 colored plates. Mr. 
Gordon Dunthorne, in his Flower and Frutt 
Prints (Washington, 1938), has appraised 
Redouté’s work in the following terms: 


As only a great portrait painter can do it, 
Redouté has revealed in the rose and its foliage, 
not only what meets the eye of the casual observer, 
but with sensitivity and intuition he has captured 
its essence or individuality. His rose is not just a 
rose; it hasa definite character and identity. Some, 
like the court favourite, are robust and flamboy- 
ant, flaunting their colour and scent; others are at 
once vigorous and lovely, their fresh green foliage 
making an exquisite but modest background; 
again so fragile and delicate are some of the single 
roses that one expects their ephemeral beauty 
to fade before the eyes: Redouté has immortalized 
them. 

‘|. . happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu;” 


In bibliographical circles the term “‘the 
copy” applies to a particular book which is 
distinguished from all other copies printed 
in a given edition by distinctive features 
of merit. Without reservation this term 
can be applied to the Rosenwald copy of 
Stéphane Mallarmé’s translation, Les 
Poémes d’ Edgar Poé, printed at Brussels by 
Edward Deman in 1888. Bound in dark 
blue morocco and suitably cased, this is a 
unique copy in that it was printed on 


Japanese paper for the publisher Deman. 


In addition, all of the letters written by 
Mallarmé to Deman relating to the pub- 
lishing of this book are bound at the front. 

The great tradition of publishing fine 


art books continues to be carried on in 
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France. One whose name figures prom- 
inently in this type of publication is 
Ambroise Vollard. The Rosenwald Col- 
lection contains a goodly representation of 
the volumes published and edited by 
Vollard, one of which was acquired re- 
cently. This is copy number 29 “‘avec une 
double suite de toutes les lithographies 
sans le texte” of the 1902 edition of Les 
Pastorales de Longus ou Daphnis et Chloé, 
translated by J. Amyot and illustrated by 
P. Bonnard. In December 1930 an ex- 
hibition honoring Vollard was opened in 
Paris; at that time a catalog entitled 
Catalogue complet des éditions Ambroise Vollard 
was issued in an edition of 625 copies. 
Raoul Dufy was responsible for the en- 
graved portrait of Vollard which appears 
in the book. In the Rosenwald copy of the 
catalog, number 48 on Montval paper, 
the portrait has been signed by the artist. 
Jean N. A. Rimbaud’s Les IJlluminations, 
published at Paris in 1949 and illustrated 
with wood engravings by Blaise Monod; a 
signed copy of Cirque (Paris, 1950) with 
original lithographs by Fernand Léger; 
and William Cowper’s The Dhiverting 
History of John Gilpin (Paris, 1931), 
charmingly illustrated by J.-E. Laboureur, 
constitute other important additions in 
this genre to the Rosenwald Collection. 

Last year M. Gérald Cramer, publisher 
and bookseller of Geneva, issued two in- 
teresting publications, Onze menus de Paul 
Gauguin and a French translation of Don 
Quixote, by Francis dé Miomandre. The 
impromptu menus of Gauguin which are 
reproduced were executed in water color 
while he was living on Tahiti in 1891. The 
Quixote is a more ambitious production in 
four volumes illustrated with wood en- 
gravings by Louis Jou. In addition to the 
text itself the Rosenwald copy contains 
one of the original drawings by the artist, 
a separate set of all the engravings, and one 
of the original woodcuts. 


This section of the report detailing 
the additions to the Rosenwald Collection 





concludes with the mentioning of Dard 
Hunter’s Papermaking by Hand in America 
(Chillicothe, Ohio, 1950). This volume 
immediately reveals the care that has gone 
into its making, but one has learned to 
expect distinction in Mr. Hunter’s books. 
In all respects the present volume exceeds 
all expectations and for years to come it 
will remain as enduring testimony both to 
the craftmanship and to the scholarship 
of its author. 


Americana 


Earliest in point of time of the year’s 
major Americana acquisitions is a copy of 
the official printing, in black letter, of An 
Act for the Promoting and Propagating the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in New England 
(Church 494). Passed by Parliament on 
July 27, 1649, this was intended to support 
the attempts of the Reverend John Eliot 
and his fellow missionaries, Thomas 
Shepard and Thomas Mayhew, to Chris- 
tianize and civilize the Massachusetts 
Indians. Accounts of their activities had 
been published in England in several 
tracts, notably The Glorious Progress of the 
Gospel amongst the Indians in New England 
(London, 1649) of Edward Winslow, 
creating great popular interest in their 
work. 

Noting that “ 
monial of divers faithful and godly Min- 


by the testi- 


isters, and others in New-England 

the heathen Natives of that Countrey, not 
onely of Barbarous are become Civil, but 
many of them forsaking their accustomed 
Charms and Sorceries, and other Satanical 
Delusions, do now call upon the Name of 
the Lord . . . ,” the Act provided 
for setting up a 16-person corporation in 
England to promote the civilizing of the 
Indians, and for a popular subscription 
to be raised for the purpose throughout 
Great Britain and Wales. The ‘“Corpora- 
tion for the Propagation of the Gospel 


among the Indians in New-England”’ thus 
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created was instrumental in raising several 
thousand pounds during the next few 
years, which were forwarded to the Com- 
missioners of the United Colonies. 

One of the most important books in the 
history of colonial America, and indeed 
one of the landmark volumes in the history 
of ideas in general, is Increase Mather’s 
Cases of Conscience Concerning Evil Spirits 
Personating Men . . . (Boston, 1693 
{7. e., 1692]), which, as Thomas James 
Holmes has demonstrated, furnished the 
broom that ‘‘swept the superstition of 
witch-hanging out of New England’s 
courts forever.” 

The mass hysteria that swept over Salem 
village during the spring and summer of 
1692 brought more than a_ hundred 
persons to trial on suspicion of witchcraft. 
Many of those accused resorted to giving 
testimony against others in the effort to 
relieve themselves from punishment. Thus 
a chain reaction was set in motion that 
threatened to engulf the entire community. 
Some of the ministers who were disturbed 
by the conduct of the trials in the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer met together at 
Cambridge on August 1 and asked the 
Reverend Mather to draw up a clear def- 
inition of the rules of evidence. In_ his 
carefully reasoned tract, Mather did not 
deny the existence of witches but argued 
on Scriptural grounds for a more careful 
weighing of hearsay evidence: 

It were better that Ten Suspected Witches 
should escape, than that one Innocent Person 
should be Condemned . It is better that a 
Guilty Person should be ABSOLVED, than that 
he should without sufficient ground of Con- 
viction be condemned. I had rather judge a 
Witch to be an honest woman, than judge an 
honest woman as a witch. The Word of God 
directs men not to proceed to the Execution of the 
most capital offenders, untill such time as upon 
searching diligently the matter is found to be a 
Truth, and the thing certain. 

His work, circulated in manuscript be- 
fore it was printed and communicated to 
Governor William Phips as the opinion 
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of the ministers in concert, brought about 


a more rational atmosphere; subsequently, 
all of those accused were pardoned or 
acquitted. 


The copy of Cases of Conscience acquired 
by the Library is an especially fine one 
from the collector’s standpoint, contain- 
ing the rarely found Robert White en- 
graving of Increase Mather as frontis- 
piece* [see illustration]. 


The American Revolution was truly a 
battle of pamphlets, and several recent 
additions to our collections add documen- 
tation to the war of words. Among them is 
a copy of the Reverend Jacob Duché’s A 
Letter Addressed to His Excellency General 
Washington on the Declaration of Independence 
by the Congress of America . . . , pub- 
lished at Bath late in 1777 or early in 1778 
(Sabin 21053). An eloquent patriot dur- 
ing the early years of the Revolution— 
so much so that he was named Chaplain 
to the Continental Congress—Duché lost 
courage after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and, when the British took Phila- 
delphia in the fall of 1777, he felt bound 
to write to Washington urging him to 
“represent to the Congress the indispens- 
able necessity of rescinding’? that docu- 
ment and to bring about “an immedi- 
ate cessation of hostilities.’ Washington 
scorned to make a reply, but the contents 
of the letter became known, and Duché’s 
position grew so uncomfortable that he 
felt obliged to take up residence in England 
for the duration, arranging in advance for 
the letter to be published in that country. 

Like Duché, the author of the pamphlet 
entitled The American Crisis (London, 1777; 
Sabin 1079), who signed himself “‘A Citizen 
of the World,” foresaw that the colonists 
would suffer decisive defeat and urged 
that they be treated with mercy. His 


* Thomas James Holmes. Increase Mather. A 
Bibliography of His Works. Cleveland, 1931. Vol. I, 
no. 22-A. Kenneth B. Murdock. The Portraits of 
Increase Mather. Cleveland, 1924. no. IV. 
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London, 1844. 


from George Catlin’s NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO. 


“Buffalo Hunt on Snow Shoes” 
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estimate of them, formed from a distance 
of three thousand miles, is worth quoting: 

What is North America? An immense Desert. 
And who are the Provincials? A Medley of people 
composed of English, Scotch, Irish, Germans, 
Swedes, Dutch, French and Indians, parcelled 
out into a dozen or more governments; opposite 
in manners, religion, and political opinions: 
jealous of each other, and viewing one another in 
the most contemptible light. The northern 
colonies hardy, contracted, and _ superstitious. 
Those towards the south, liberal, effeminate, gay, 
and luxurious. 


In contrast is the picture of his fellow 
countrymen that John Lathrop afforded 
seven years later in A Discourse on the Peace; 
Preached on the Day of Public Thanksgiving, 
November 25, 1784 (Boston, 1784; Evans 
18551): 


At the establishment of peace, the inhabitants 


blessings of a civil and religious nature, than the 
people of any country, of equal extent, in the 
world. We form our own constitutions: we make 
our own laws: we appoint our own rulers. We 
can therefore repeal those laws which, upon tryal, 
are found hurtful, without applying to any 
foreign power, for that liberty: we can displace 
those rulers, who either want abilities or dispo- 
sition, to serve the public. In religion, our con- 
science is not hurt by oaths and subscriptions. We 
are allowed to enquire for ourselves, and to speak 
what we think. No man shall be injured, in his 
person or property, for worshiping GOD in the 
way he chooses. This right is fully secured, in 
the constitutions of the several states. 


In view of recent proposals for universal 
military conscription, another pamphlet 
received last year is of peculiar antiquarian 
value. John Ely’s A Plan to Render Our Mili- 
tia Formidable, Shewing that the Most Effectual 
Way to Preserve Peace in the United States Will 
Be to Let Military Knowledge Form a Part of the 
Education of Boys . . . (Philadelphia, 1800) 
suggested the raising of a military legion of 
1,000 boys from 12 to 15 years of age for 
the future defense of America. “Our whole 
country,” wrote Mr. Ely, ‘must, in a few 
years become the inheritance of Boys, who 
now compose the rising generation: And 
they cannot be too soon taught that, as 





the country will belong to them, so they 
must belong to their country. As natives of 
the soil, they will of course, be attached to 
it: But they must be more; they must be 


bb) 


taught how to defend it. 

The Informe que se dio al Excmo. Sr. 
Presidente de la Republica Mejicana, sobre 
limites de la Provincia de Tejas, con la de la 
Luisiana (Zacatecas, 1828) of Father José 
Maria de Jest Puelles is a welcome ad- 
dition to our collections of regional Ameri- 
cana. Father Puelles, of the Apostolical 
College of Guadelupe, was commissioned 
by the Mexican Government to report on 
the territorial boundaries between Texas 
and Louisiana. He based his description 
both on knowledge he had gained as a 
missionary and on manuscript and printed 
narratives dealing with explorations and 
the founding of missions dating back as 
far as the middle of the sixteenth century. 
This fundamental source book on the 
boundary question was received through 
an exchange agreement between the 
Library and Mr. Thomas W. Streeter of 
Morristown, New Jersey. 

During the decades before the Civil 
War, J. H. Colton published a number of 
guides to the western regions, some of 
which are now extremely scarce. His 
Guide for the Territory of Iowa (New York, 
1839) is one of the hardest to find. A copy 
which we received during the year is an 
exceptionally good one, containing intact 
the colored frontispiece “map of the 
surveyed part of lowa.”’ The four pages of 
text quote the recently passed act for 
establishing the territorial government 
(June 12, 1838) and give other information 
on the population and government of the 
newly developed Territory. 

George Catlin’s portrayals of the Ameri- 
can Indian and the nineteenth-century 
Western scene are prized by the collector 
of pictorial Americana; as Bernard De Voto 
has pointed out, he was the first painter 
of the West who had any considerable 
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effect. His North American Indian Portfolio 
(London, 1844) was one of his handsomest 
and most popular books, presenting 25 
delicately colored lithographs of “‘hunting 
scenes and amusements of the Rocky 
Mountains and prairies of America.” 
Six more plates were added in a later 
issue, a copy of which was purchased last 
year. [See illustration.] 

An extremely engaging piece dating 
from the California gold-rush days is 
Rufus Porter’s Aerial Navigation: The 
Practicability of Traveling Pleasantly and 
Safely from New-York to California in Three 
Days, Fully Demonstrated: With a Full 
Description of a Perfect Aerial Locomotive, 
with Estimates of Capacity, Speed, and Cost of 
Construction (New York, 1849). 
Mr. Porter, founder of the Scientific 
American and an inventor of great in- 
genuity, envisioned a kind of powered 
dirigible, which he called an “aerial 
locomotive.” Inflated with hydrogen, it 
was expected to make 100 miles per hour 
in ordinary weather, thus affording the 
possibility of transporting Easterners to 
the gold fields in three days or less. Modern 
aeronautical engineers have seen con- 
siderable merit in Porter’s ideas which, 
however, never came to reality. One 
wonders what the course of history might 
have been if such an airborne means of 
transportation had actually burst on the 
scene in 1849. 
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First published on February 19, 1876, 
Brigadier General Henry Martyn Robert’s 
Rules of Order has become recognized 
throughout the United States as the stand- 
ard guide to parliamentary procedure. 
More than 1,350,000 copies of its various 
editions have been sold since it first issued 
from the press, and it still enjoys great 
popularity. General Robert’s daughter, 
Mrs. DeWitt Clinton Redgrave, of Arling- 
ton, Va., and his widow, Isabel Hoagland 
Robert, of Atlanta, Ga., presented to the 
Library a copy of the first printing of the 
Rules Of Order and one of the first copies 
issued from the press of the new 75th 
anniversary edition. 

Finally, two recent literary pieces of 
special association interest should be 
mentioned. Mr. Lee Grove, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., kindly gave the Library a 
copy of the galley proofs of John Dos 
Passos’ novel, The Grand Design, inscribed 
to him by the author; and the original 
typescript of Anna Eleanor Roosevelt’s 
This I Remember was presented by the pub- 
lishers, Harper and Brothers, handsomely 
boxed in special format and signed by the 
author. 


FREDERICK R. Gorr 
Chief, Rare Books Division 


VincENT L. EATON 
Assistant Chief, Rare Books Division 
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CQUISITIONS in the Slavic field 
for 1950 show a substantial increase 
over those received in 1949. The 

total number of pieces in this field (books, 
periodicals, newspapers, and pamphlets) 
received by the Library of Congress 
from November 1, 1949, to November 
1, 1950, is 42,712, as compared with 
19,808 for 1949. Of these 31,783 were 
received on exchange and 10,929 by 
purchase. 


Soviet Union 


Since Russian acquisitions are listed 
currently in the Monthly List of Russian 
Accessions* (published by the Library of 
Congress), this report will be devoted 
primarily to the most significant items 
received, exclusive of those in the fields of 
law, philosophy, and music which will be 
described in other reports appearing in 
this Journal. This report will also omit 
publications in the fields of agriculture 
and medicine, as the chief recipients of 
literature in these fields are the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library and the Army 
Medical Library. 

Although the quantity of material 
received during the current year is 
impressive, the quality is far from adequate 
to meet the pressing demands of scholars 
and research workers in the Slavic field. 
There is no doubt that foreign distribution 
of certain types of Soviet publications is 
systematically and deliberately restricted. 
Any explanation of these restrictions 
would involve considerable conjecture as 
very little reliable information is available. 


*Obtainable from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Slavica 


One explanation may be the security 
measures decreed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in 1947 forbidding the disclosure of 
certain types of information, such as 
statistical data, facts concerning state 
finances, economic resources, and new 
scientific discoveries. It is also possible 
that the shortage of printing materials 
caused by the war and the dislocation of 
the Soviet economy is still acute, making it 
necessary to limit the editions of some 
publications. This seems to be a plausible 
explanation, as many Soviet librarians 
have voiced complaints in the Soviet 
press that they are unable to obtain certain 
publications. 


During the past year, the Library of 
Congress has received 298 titles of periodi- 
cals and newspapers from the Soviet 
Union. With the exception of the regional 
publications, these titles are for the most 
part identical with those that appear in 
the official list of periodicals available for 
export (Periodica SSSR) to which subscrip- 
tions can be entered through official distri- 
butors of Soviet publications in various 
countries. The titles received by the 
Library of Congress are listed currently in 
the Monthly List of Russian Accesstons. 


One of the two new periodical titles that 
have been added to the Library’s Slavic 
collections during the past year is Sovetski 
Soiuz, an illustrated political monthly, 
issued as a successor to USSR in Construction. 
Abundantly illustrated, it is intended 
as a chronicle of Soviet life. It appears 
in Russian, English, Chinese, French, 
German, and Spanish. The other new 
title is Vestnik statistikt, nos. 1-2 (1950), 
issued bimonthly by the Statistical Office 
of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
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Though it deals primarily with problems 
of statistics in the Soviet Union, it also has 
a section on statistics in other countries. 

Since the restrictions placed on_ the 
export of Soviet publications include the 
national bibliography, Anizhnaia letopis’ 
(the main source of information on books 
published in the Soviet Union), it is 
difficult to know what important books 
have not been acquired. The chief sources 
of information now available to us are the 
monthly critical-bibliographical periodical 


Sovetskaia kniga and other journals contain- 


ing reviews and lists of publications. 
GEOGRAPHY 

Prospects for the appearance of the 
long-awaited, multi-volume comprehen- 
sive treatise on the geography of the 
U. S. S. R., on which extensive work had 
been done in 1940, now seem to be more 
promising, especially since the Institute of 
Geography of the Academy of Sciences was 
the subject of severe criticism in a Soviet 
newspaper article* which revealed that, 
after ten years of work and the expenditure 
of large sums of money, not a single section 
of the proposed edition had been prepared. 
The plan provided also for the publication 
of eleven monographs on the climate and 
natural resources of various districts of 
the U.S.S.R. Thus far the Institute has 
issued only one monograph which is on the 
Moldavian Republic (1947). 

Acquisitions in geography during the 
current year have been quite encouraging, 
as can be seen from the many important 
items listed in the Monthly List of Russian 
Accessions. This is not true, however, of 
acquisitions in geology, which are con- 
siderably below the quality of those re- 
ceived last year. 

One of the most important items re- 
ceived in the field of geography is G. S. 


*K. Vasil’ev. “V otryve ot zhizni’’ (Aloof from 
Life). Aul’turai zhizn’, Moscow, March 31, 1950, 
p. 3. Abstracted in the Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, New York, June 3, 1950, pp. 7-8. 
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Tikhomirov’s Russkaia literatura po istorii 
geografu (vol. 1, 1948). This promises to 
be the first comprehensive bibliographical 
compilation on the subject to give complete 
coverage of original material and trans- 
lations. The first volume is well annotated 
and includes the letters A, B, and V. 
Politiko-administratiwnaia_ karta  evropeiskot 
chasti SSSR (1948?) is another valuable 
acquisition. The scale is 1 : 2,000,000 
(approximately 1 inch=50 km.) and the 
size is 72 x 96 inches. 

The All-Union Society for the Dissemi- 
nation of Political and Scientific Knowl- 
edge has released a valuable pamphlet by 
the celebrated Russian geographer L. S. 
Berg on the progress of Soviet geography— 
Dostizhentia sovetskot geograftt, 1917-1947 
(1948). The first part is devoted to 
a historical survey, the second deals with 
the progress of regional studies, and the 
third with attainments in physical geogra- 
phy. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the distinguished Russian explorer 
Stepan Osipovich Makarov was marked 
in the Soviet Union by the issuance of sev- 
eral publications which characterize his 
personality and set forth his great merits 
as an explorer. A. D. Dobrovol’skii’s Ad- 
miral S. O. Makarov (1948) stresses his ac- 
complishments as a geographer; A. Lur’e’s 
S. O. Makarov (1949) depicts his person- 
ality and his merits as a scientist against 
the broad historical background of his 
epoch; and in his popular work, Admiral 
Makarov (1949), IU. A. Panteleev treats 
Makarov as a human being, revealing all 
of his faults as well as his good qualities. 

Numerous works have been published 
on the early geographical expeditions. 
Outstanding among these is G. V. IAni- 
kov’s Velikaia Severnaia ekspeditstia (1949) in 
which the author makes an extensive 
survey of the two Kamchatka expeditions 
of 1725 and 1733-43, which resulted in 
the extensive geographical exploration of 
the Arctic region. 
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The Russian North continues to excite 
unusual interest, as may be seen from the 
appearance of several publications on this 
region, such as Letopis’ Severa (vol. 1, 1949), 
which describes the role of the Russian 
people in the mastery of the northern 
lands and seas. Severo-Capad RSFSR 
(1949), published by the Academy of 
Sciences in the popular series “‘Priroda,” 
covers the adjacent region and offers a 
detailed physicogeographical survey of 
the vast territories embracing the regions 
of Leningrad, Pskov, Kalinin, Velikolutsk, 
and Smolensk. This is a collective work 
by various specialists in the field. 

Among the useful accessions on clima- 
tology, the following should receive special 
attention. B. F. Dobrynin’s Fizicheskaia 
geografiia Lapadnot Evropy (1948) appears to 
be the first attempt in Russian to summa- 
rize available data on the physical geog- 
raphy of Western Europe asa whole. This 
work is compiled not only on the basis of 
data from other publications, but also on 
that of the author’s personal observations. 
L. A. Chubukov’s Novoe v uchenii o klimate 
(1949) is a compact pamphlet on climate 
and weather written in the popular lan- 
guage of the non-specialist. 

Last but not least is a useful handbook 
on the geography, history, and constitu- 
tion of the U. S. S. R. entitled Nasha 
strana (1949), intended also for the average 
reader. 


GEOLOGY 


Restrictions on the export of Soviet 
works on geology have been quite evident 
in the past year. A considerable number 
of the publications received deal pri- 
marily with technical problems related 
to geology such as boring, safety devices, 
and mechanical equipment. A few of 
these should be mentioned as they may be 
of interest to American geologists. 


The history of the geological sciences in 


Russia in the field of exploration is covered 


fully in A. V. Khabakov’s Ocherki po istorii 
geologo-razvedochnykh znanit v Rossi (vol. 1, 
1950), which will be completed eventually 
in three volumes. The first volume covers 
the period of the eighteenth century; the 
second will deal with the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the third will review the basic 
trends in geological theory and exploration 
in Russia from the very beginning of the 
State Geological Survey to the October 
Revolution. A popular work of geological 
description by Sergei S. Kuznetsov, Po 
goram i ravinam (1947), covers all regions of 
the U.S. S. R. including the Soviet Arctic. 
This work is profusely illustrated and in- 
cludes several maps. 

Manuals and reference publications in- 
clude Boris M. Gumenskii’s Osnovy geologii 
dlia strottelia (1949), a practical aid for 
the evaluation of geological conditions in 
exploration and for planning in its applica- 
tion to engineering sciences; IJnzhenerno- 
geologicheskie issledovanita dlia gidroenergeti- 
cheskogo stroitel’stva (1950), a methodical 
manual providing the characteristics of 
processes and conditions in geological ex- 
ploration in various regions of the 
U. S. S. R. and a description of several 
methods of exploration; and a microfilm 
copy of Sovetskie neftz (1947), which includes 
material collected in extensive scientific 
explorations of many years, characterizing 
all basic properties of petroleum in the 
eastern region of the U.S. S.R. 


HIsTorRY 


With the exception of a small number of 
studies on various aspects of cultural and 
political developments of earlier periods, 
only a few outstanding historical works 
have been issued in recent years. There 
is no doubt that many important historical 
investigations have been completed but 
have not been published because of their 
failure to meet the specific standards and 
ideological level set by the Party and the 
State. 

Recent acquisitions in this field include 
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several works dealing with early Russia, 
such as that published by the Academy of 
Sciences’ Institute of History: Arest’zanskoe 
dvizhene v 1861 godu posle otmeny krepostnogo 
prava (parts 1-2, 1949), which presents 
documents on the peasant movement 
published for the first time. The first 
part contains reports of generals and 
adjutant commissioners of governors sent 
to the principal cities of European Russia 
to enforce the decree of February 19, 1861. 
The second part includes the reports of 
governors of provinces and district officials 
with considerable new data on the sub- 
ject. The Institute of History’s Jstorzia SSSR 
(vol. 2, 1949) is a thoroughly revised and 
considerably enlarged edition dealing with 
nineteenth-century Russia. Economic de- 
velopments are discussed extensively in 
the first part of this work, and a compara- 
tively large space is devoted to an analysis 
of the domestic and foreign policy of the 
Czarist regime. The revolutionary move- 
ment is also well covered. I. I. Smirnov’s 
Vosstanie Bolotnikova, 1606-1607 (1949) re- 
veals entirely new documentary material 
which brings to light many important 
questions concerning the people’s move- 
ment in Russia in the seventeenth century. 

Regional studies have been greatly en- 
couraged by the Soviet Government in 
recent years. As a result some important 
works have been issued, among which 
B. G. Gafurov’s Istoriia Tadzhikskogo naroda 
(1949) should be mentioned especially as 
it is the first substantial work of its kind to 
be published in the Russian language. 
It gives a well-rounded picture of the 
development of the economic, social, 
political, and cultural life of this Republic 
from the earliest period to the October 
Revolution. 

In A. S. Nifontov’s Rossiza v 1848 godu 
(1949) a new approach is made to the 
solution of some of the basic problems 
connected with the Russian social move- 


ment of the 1840’s, and new light is 





thrown on the foreign. policy of the 
Czarist government of that period. 

The origin of the Slavs, which is one of 
the vital historical research problems in 
the Soviet Union, has been the subject 
recently of a few scholarly studies by 
Soviet historians. The Library’s extensive 
collection in this field has been enriched 
by a scholarly treatise dealing with the 
problem of the origin of Eastern Slavs by 
Petr N. Tret’iakov entitled Vostochno- 
slavianskie plemena (1948). 

Naval history is represented in recent 
acquisitions by a manual, Spisok korablei 
russkogo parovogo 1 bronenosnogo flota (1948), 
prepared by S. P. Moiseev and published by 
the Institute of History of the Academy of 
Sciences. This is a valuable reference 
book for scientific workers, historians, tech- 
nicians, and shipbuilders. Boevaza letopis’ 
russkogo flota (1948) gives information con- 
cerning naval battles as well as ships. 

The study of the East has been intensi- 
fied lately in the Soviet Union. Most of 
the works are restricted, however, to the 
early periods and very little has been pub- 
lished on the social, economic, and his- 
torical developments of recent times. A 
substantial work, Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie 
(vol. 5, 1948), published by the Institute 
of Oriental Studies, devotes only two of its 
twenty-seven articles to problems of the 
contemporary East. Uchenye zapiski (vol. 
3, 1949), issued by the Pacific Institute of 
the Academy of Sciences, concerns China 
exclusively and discusses important ques- 
tions of contemporary history, the agrarian 
situation, and the “liberation movement.” 
A substantial work on the more recent 
history of China is presented in G. V. 
Efimov’s Ocherki po novot i noveishei istorit 
Kitaia (1949). This is the first compre- 
hensive work on China to be published in 
the Soviet Union since 1940. It covers 


the period from the seventeenth century to 

the Sino-Japanese War of 1937-45. 
Special mention is made of a timely 

work, Koreia (1947), by V. T. Zaichikov, 











dealing with the history, geography, and 
economic and cultural life of Korea. 
Considerable space is devoted to the char- 
acter of regions in that country. A map 
and some statistical data are included. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Most of the publications received in the 
field of political science concerning cur- 
rent political trends were published in 
a popular series by the Vsesoiuznoe 
Obshchestvo po Rasprostraneniiu Politi- 
cheskikh i Nauchnykh Znanii. They are 
primarily propagandistic in nature and 
are issued in pamphlet form. The few 
selected for mention here are typical. In 
Demokraticheskata respublika V’etnam v bor’ be 
protiv frantsugskikh imperialistov (1948), I. 
IA. Podkopaev describes the “liberation 
movement” of the Vietnam and other 
colonial peoples, as well as the “‘imperial- 
istic aspirations of the United States and 
France in Eastern Asia.’ Kh. T. Eidus, 
in his Aggressivnata politika amerikanskogo 
imperializma v TAponi (1949), discusses the 
“aggressive”? economic policy of the United 
States in Japan. American labor is the 
subject of Sh. B. Lifs Polozhente proletariata 
v SShA (1949), which surveys the economic 
conditions of American workers before and 
after World War II. The physical geog- 
raphy and the economic, social, and 
political life of Mongolia are discussed 
briefly in M. N._ Blagoveshchenskii’s 
Mongol’ skaia narodnaia_ respublika (1950). 


The offensive of the Soviet army in 


January 1945 is described in N. M. 


Zamiatin’s Udar nebyvaloi sily (1949). 
More serious studies dealing with the 
Soviet State, the Party, and foreign rela- 
tions have been provided in substantial 
monographs among which the following 
should be mentioned. Ocherki po istori 
organov sovetskoi gosudarstvennoi vlasti (1949), 
published by the Institute of Judicial Sci- 
ence, is a collective work by several out- 


standing authors which surveys the history 


of the organs of the Soviet State for the 








period 1917-47. The role of the Party in 
the organization of the multi-national 
Soviet State is described in I. S. Chigarev’s 
Partita bol’ shevikov-organizator Soiuza SSR; 
1917-1922 (1949). The State Publishing 
House of Political Literature released in 
1949 a new volume of the series “‘ Vneshniaia 
politika Sovetskogo Soiuza.”” This volume, 
covering 1945, is the first of a projected 
series of official documents on the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union which will be 
issued each year and will supplement the 
basic set of three volumes published in 
1944-47 covering the material of World 
War II. The question of the Straits, on 
which the attention of political’ scientists 
has been focused for a long time, is dis- 
cussed in its historical aspect by B. A. 
Dranov in his Chernomorskie prolivy; mezhdu- 
narodno-pravovoi rezhim (1948). An analysis 
of the “class roots’’ of German imperialistic 
expansion is provided in Arkadii S. 
Erusalimskii’s Vneshniaia politika i diplo- 
matia germanskogo imperializma v kontse X1X 
veka (1948), in which the author main- 
tains that it was the financial support of the 


Junkers which created the German policy 


of aggression. 

Mention should also be made of the com- 
prehensive history of the United Nations 
by S. B. Krylov entitled Materialy k istoritz 
Organizatsii Ob'’edinennykh Natsu (vol. 1, 
1949). This deals with the creation of the 
text of the statutes of the United Nations 
and their enforcement. 

Special mention should be made of the 
important supplement to the Adminis- 
trativno-territorial’ noe delenie RSFSR which 
includes all the changes made in 1948. 
This is an important reference work widely 
used in this country in connection with 
the administrative studies of the R. S. F. 
S. R. Another important work received 
in this category is Ukrains’ka RSR; admin- 
istratyvno-tervtorial’nyt podil (vol. 1, 1947), 
which is invaluable for its outline of the 
administrative divisions of the Ukraine 


Republic. 
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Volumes 11 and 12 of Stalin’s Sochinentia 
have been added to the Library’s set. 
These volumes, published by the Marx- 
Engels-Lenin Institute, cover Stalin’s writ- 
ings of 1928-30. 


SoctAL SCIENCES 


Recently the Institute of Economics of 
the Academy of Sciences, which publishes 
most of the studies on economic questions, 
has been subjected to an intensive scrutiny 
by the Party and the State. Though in 
recent years many books, articles, and 
pamphlets have been published about the 
problems of Soviet economy only a few 
such publications can be considered as 
serious research studies, most of them being 
either educational or propagandistic, or 
both. Furthermore many of these works 
cover only the earlier periods of planning. 
The study of Stalin’s Five-Year Plans has 
been almost entirely neglected, especially 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan on which not 
a single serious monograph has been pub- 
lished. What little has been written has 
appeared only in newspaper or magazine 
articles. Works on Soviet statistics are 
also conspicuously absent from _ recent 
acquisitions. 

One of the reasons for this situation may 
be a shortage of specialists in the social 
sciences. Perhaps a more plausible reason 
is the difficulty of meeting the standards 
set by the Party in the field of economic 
research. When the present Institute 
of Economics was organized, it inherited 
from the former Economic Institute and 
the Institute of World Economy and World 
Politics a mass of manuscripts many of 
which were discarded because of their 
ideological and theoretical content. Only 
a few were selected for publication after 
thorough revision. Among these is a sub- 
stantial monograph by L. Mendel’son 
entitled Ekonomicheskie krizisy 1 tsikly XIX 
veka (1949) in which the author discusses 
the theory of industrial cycles in the capi- 
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talistic countries from the Marxist point 
of view. 


Of the few other important works re- 
ceived in this field, special mention should 
be made of WNarodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR, 
sbornik no. 3 (1950), issued by the 
Gosudarstvennoe Planovoe Izdatel’stvo, 
which includes articles from the Soviet 
magazines Bol’shevitk, Planovoe khoziaistvo, 
and Voprosy ekonomiki, as well as official 
material relating to important questions 
on the development of the national econ- 
omy of the U.S. S. R. for 1949. 


In K. A. Fedoseev’s Oborotnye sredstva 
promyshlennykh predpriiati (1949), the author 
discusses the advantages of the socialist sys- 
tem of economy over the capitalistic system 
with regard to the utilization of the floating 
(or reserve) capital in industry. L. M. 
Kantor in his Amortizatstia 1 remont v pro- 
myshlennosti SSSR (1949) touches upon the 
important problem of the amortization of 
basic funds in industry. This study seems 
to be the only one of its kind published in 
the Soviet Union in recent years. A work 
by N. S. Maslova, Protzvoditel’nost’ truda 
(1949), treats questions of labor productiv- 
ity such as the dynamics of productivity 
and the basic factors in the growth of the 
productivity of labor in the industries of 
the U. S. S. R. An important reference 
work on trade unions is X s’’ezd profes- 
sional’nykh soiuzov SSSR (19-27 aprelia 1949 
g.); stenograficheskit otchet (1949). 


Students of Soviet finance will find 
practical information in the following 
publications. N. N. Rovinskii’s Gosudar- 
stvennyt biudzhet SSSR (1949) is a popular 
textbook on the Soviet budget. This work 
covers quite thoroughly the budgetary sys- 
tem, taxes, and the national income of 
the U. S. S. R. A comprehensive study 
of war finances of the capitalistic coun- 
tries by A. M. Alekseev, Voennye finansy 
kapitalisticheskikh gosudarstv (1949), deals 
primarily with the sources and methods of 
financing World War II. Arsenii G. 
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Zverev’s O  gosudarstvennom biudzhete 
SSSR na 1950 god i ob tspolnentt gosudar- 
stvennogo biudzheta SSSR za 1948 i 1949 gody 
(1950) is a complete report made by the 
Minister of Finances at the Third Con- 
gress of the Supreme Council, June 
13-17, 1950. 


Collective agriculture and agronomy are 
the subject of two works. I. A. Koniukov 
in his Ocherki o pervykh etapakh razuitia 
kollektionogo zemledeliia, 1917-1925 (1949) 
covers the basic stages in the development 
of collective agriculture for the period from 
the October Revolution to the beginning 
of the intensified industrialization of the 
country. This work is based on factual 
material most of which is published for 
the first time. L. I. Liuboshits’ Voprosy 
marksistsko-leninskot teorit agrarnykh kriztsov 
(1949) is a theoretical work on agrarian 
crises from the Middle Ages to the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, reviewed 
from the Marxist-Lenin point of view. 


Mention should also be made of a new 
edition of the schedule for railroads, buses, 
and aeroplanes, Obshchesetevoe raspisanie 
dvizhenia passazhirskikh poezdov na zimu 
1949-1950 goda (1949), and of the latest 
available reference guide on the trans- 
portation of passengers, mail, baggage, 
and freight on Soviet air lines, published 
by the Main Office of Civil Aeronautics: 


Perevozka passazhirov, pochty, bagazha 1% 


gruzov po vozdushnym -liniiam SSSR (1949). 


The Library’s collection of material on 
Soviet trade has been enriched by the work 
of F. IA. Oblovatskii, Ekonomika 1 plani- 
rovanie sovetskot torgovli (1949), which pro- 
vides basic information on Soviet trade 


and its role in the national economy during 
the period of transition to the so-called 
higher plane of communism. It answers 
many questions on economics and the 
planning of commercial enterprises and 
includes an analysis of trade, economic, 
and financial activities. 


ScIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


American scientists and students working 
in scientific and technical fields will be 
glad to learn that the Library’s acquisi- 
tions for 1950 in these fields have con- 
siderably exceeded the number of publica- 
tions in other fields and include a few works 
which were awarded the Stalin Prize. 
The scientific works judged worthy of this 
Prize represent practically all branches of 
science and usually deal with advanced 
scientific theories and questions of cardinal, 
practical importance. The chief require- 
ment is that the work make a definite con- 
tribution to a specific branch of science. 


Among the most significant items re- 
ceived in the scientific field the following 
should be mentioned. In physics, M. V. 
Vol’kenshtein’s Stroente molekul (vol. 1, 
1947) finds a solution to a very complex 
and diversified problem. New methods 
in the spectral analysis of metals and 
alloys are developed by the physicist 
N. S. Sventitskii in his Stiloskop 2 ego 
primenenie; uproshchennye metody spektral’- 
nogo analiza v vidimoi oblasti spektra (1948). 
Extremely delicate problems in electro- 
dynamics are worked out in D. D. 
Ivanenko’s Alassicheskata teortia polia; novye 
problemy (1949). 

Aerodynamics has been substantially 
covered by N. IA. Fabrikant in his Aerod:- 
namika (vol. 1, 1949) which, intended for 
students in institutes of higher education, 
is an important reference work in this field. 

Petr P. Budnikov in his Dosttzhentia 
sovetskot nauki v oblasti silikatov za 30 let 
(1949) summarizes the development and 
attainments of Soviet science in the field 
of silicates for 30 years. 

Works on atomic energy and radio- 
activity include M. I. Korsunskii’s Atomnoe 
iadro (1949), a popular exposition of the 
problems of nuclear physics valuable to 
students of physics in the middle and 
higher schools. Another interesting work 
on this important subject is Atomistika Dal’ - 
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tona by B. M. Kedrov. This surveys the 
history of atomic experiments in chemistry 
up to the beginning of the twentieth 
century. The logical methods of research 
applied by Dalton are especially analysed. 

In the biological sciences one of the 
important works is by M. M. Gerasimov: 
Osnovy vosstanovleniia litsa po cherepu (1949). 
This treats of the reproduction of facial 
features on the basis of skull structure and 
will be of utmost interest to many scholars. 
Another valuable contribution to biology 
has been made by M. V. Fedorov in his 
Biologicheskaia fiksatsiia azota atmosfery 
(1948) in which the present status of this 
science is discussed in its broader aspects. 

Botany is represented in a_ thoroughly 
revised and considerably enlarged edition 
of Valerii I. Taliev’s substantial work 
entitled Opredelitel’ vysshikh rastenit Evro- 


peiskot chastt SSSR (1949) which is a com- 


plete catalog of plants in European Russia 
with an index of Russian and Latin names. 

Important discoveries concerning viruses 
and microbes have been made by G. M. 
3oshian and reported in his O prirode virusov 
1 microbov (1950) which has aroused con- 
siderable interest among biologists and 
physicians. The work deals with many 
new discoveries on the nature of microbes 
and viruses and their changes in the course 
of illness. 

Mention should also be made of a special 
volume dedicated to Joseph Stalin on his 
70th birthday published by the Academy 
of Sciences: Jostfu Vissarionovichu Stalinu 
(1949). It includes articles by leading 
scientists on the progress and attainments 
of Soviet science and technology. 

Among the works in the technological 


sciences selected for description here are 


some which reflect the attainments of 


Soviet scientists in recent years and a few 
reference works of vital importance to 
students in this field. 


Of significance in metallurgy is a text- 


book by Georgii A. Kashchenko, Osnovy 


metallovedennia (1949), which deals with 





questions of the crystallization and struc- 


ture of metals and alloys and defines the 
more important ones. 

An equally valuable work in this field is 
E. S. Glikman’s Organizatsia proizvodstva 
na metallurgicheskikh zavodakh (1948), which 
describes the methods and organization 
of production, economy, management, 
and technical control in the metallurgical 
industry. 

Electroplating is the subject of two major 
works: D. S. Abramson’s Kontrol’ elek- 
trolitov i kachestva gal’vanopokrytit (1950), 
which discusses methods of chemical and 
physicochemical analysis of electrolites as 
used in the process of electroplating, and 
P. K. Lavorko’s Gal’vanicheskie pokrytita 
detalei mashin i priborov (1949), which de- 
scribes the practical applications of elec- 
troplating in nickel, copper, chromium, 
zinc, cadmium, and lead for the machine- 
construction industry. 

Geodeziia v gorodskom stroitel’stve (vol. 1, 
1950) is a manual for surveying in city 
construction which includes useful tables 
in its supplement. A valuable aid for 
machine-shop terminology and machine 
elements is offered by S. I. Krechetnikov 
in his Anglo-russkii slovar’ po metalloobrabotke 
t po detaliam mashin (1949). 

An important dictionary on_ special 
terms in radio is the work of V. G. Shuster: 
Nemetsko-russkit_ slovar’ spetsial’nykh terminov 
po radio (1949). 

In 1949 the State Publishing Office of 
Standards issued an index entitled Ukazatel’ 
gosudarstvennykh obshchesoiuznykh standartov 
which embraces all standards in force as of 


January 1, 1949. The arrangement is in 


accordance with the new classification of 
the All-Union State standards introduced 
in 1949. An important reference work on 
symbols used in connection with Soviet 
standards, Spravechnik standartnykh bukven- 
nykh oboznacheni, compiled by M. M. 
Izhevskii and others, was issued by the 
All-Union Committee on Standards in 
1946. 














EDUCATION 


In the field of education special mention 
should be made of Anton S. Makarenko’s 
Izbrannye pedagogicheskte sochineniia, an eight- 
volume work, the first four volumes of 
which were published in 1949 as a supple- 
ment to Sovetskaia pedagogika. Makarenko 
is a leading Soviet figure in the advanced 
pedagogical sciences. Basing his theory 
on the collectivism of Soviet society, he 
worked out principles of education for the 
collective. The four volumes include one 
on Russian children, one for parents, a 
novel (Flagi na bashniakh), and a volume on 
general topics relating to Soviet education 
and the Communist training of children. 

A practical work on political education 
for use in teaching history is provided by 
the Institute of Methods of Teaching of 
the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences in 
its Ideino-politicheskoe vospitanie uchashchikhsia 
v protsesse prepodavaniia istorit (1950), pub- 
lished in the series “‘Pedagogicheskaia bib- 
lioteka uchitelia.”” Other equally impor- 
tant works in this category are: AKommunis- 
ticheskoe vospitanie v sovetskoi shkole (1950), 
published by the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, which deals with the basic means 
and methods of Communist education in 
the Soviet school and the Komsomol or- 
ganization; and Voprosy sovetskot didaktiki 
(1950) which is based on the theory ad- 
vanced by Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin for the Communist education of the 
growing generation. 

A textbook intended for students at 
pedagogical institutes and universities was 
issued by the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the R. S. F. S. R. under the 
title Pedagogika (1948); this is recommend- 
ed by the Ministry of Higher Education 
of the U.S. S. R. 

Examinations in the Soviet schools form 
the subject of E. I. Perovskii’s Ekzameny 
v sovetskoi shkole (1948). This work seems 
to be the first attempt to analyze examina- 


tion procedures in the Soviet school. 





Though it has been severely criticized by 
Soviet reviewers, it is nevertheless worthy 
of the attention of American scholars. 

Among the few reference works on Soviet 
education that have been received, the 
following are the most important. S. A. 
Skvortsov’s Shkol’naia statistika (1948) in- 
cludes various statistics of considerable 
value to American students of Soviet educa- 
tion. Kuda poiti uchit’ sia (1949) is an annual 
directory of schools of higher education. 
Spravochnik dlia postupaiushchikh v vysshie 
uchebnye zavedeniia Soiuza SSR v 1949 godu 
(1949), a valuable manual for postgraduate 
students, gives up-to-date information on 
entrance requirements for universities and 
institutions of higher education in the 
Soviet Union. 

A useful item in physical education is a 
dictionary of sports by N. N. Skorodu- 
mova entitled Anglo-russkit slovar’ sportionykh 
terminov (1949) which includes the vocabu- 
lary for 17 different kinds of sports. This 
seems to be the only comprehensive dic- 
tionary of the kind published in the Soviet 
Union. 

LITERATURE 

Literature in the Soviet Union is dis- 
tinctly influenced by the four well-known 
Leningrad and Moscow monthlies, Novy: 
mir, Oktiabr’, Lnamia, and vezda. Any 
literary work which is fortunate enough 
to be serialized in one of these magazines 
is destined to be awarded the Stalin Prize 
and become a best seller. Of course, the 
editors are guided by the objectives de- 
fined by the Cultural Committee of the 
Party: “‘to aid the State to rear the youth 
to enable it to meet all the State’s require- 
ments, to train the new generation to be a 
positive people believing in their cause, 
to be unafraid of difficulties, and to 
be prepared to overcome all obstacles.” 

The distinguishing feature of the literary 
works which have been awarded the 
coveted Prize is their concern with funda- 
mental themes of contemporary life and 
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their presentation of biographical sketches 
of Russians (both Party and non-Party 
members)—‘‘for whom the most important 
and precious thing in life is to educate the 
people in communism and the struggle 
for the construction and preservation of 
the Communist order.” 

Among the most significant acquisitions 
in this field are those which reflect the 
features of the Communist society as it is 
built in the factory, the kolkhoz, the coal 
mine, the school, and the home. 

Semen P. Babaevskii in his Svet nad 
zemle: (1950) portrays the “‘most progres- 
sive’? men of the Soviet period—Party 
leaders, agronomists, collective farmers— 
who through criticism and self-criticism 
have attained what he considers to be 
the ideal and spiritual stature of heroes. 
Mekhti Gusein in his Apsheron (1949) 
gives a vivid picture of how the Baku 
oilmen find means of extracting oil from 
the bottom of the Caspian Sea. 

The heroic feats of the miners of the 
Kuznetsk Basin in their effort to fulfill the 
Five-Year Plan are portrayed in Aleksandr 
Voloshin’s Zemlia Kuznetskaia (1949). 

Soviet heroines seem to predominate in 
recent novels, as may be seen in Kseniia 
L’vova’s Na lesnot polose (1949) and Vera F. 
Panova’s JAsnyi bereg (1949). In both of 
these novels women are portrayed as a 
dominating force in villages and coopera- 
tive farms, where they accomplish unusual 
feats in the name of communism. 

Vasilii P. Il’enkov in his Bol’ shaia doroga 
(1949) describes the Soviet family and 
the manner in which the Soviet system 
supposedly opens boundless vistas to a 
beautiful and plentiful life. 

Among the numerous bibliographical 
and biographical works on the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period, twoshould be of practical aid 
to the many students of Russian litera- 
ture in this country. P. N. Berkov’s Bib- 
liografia provzvedentt A. S. Pushkina i literatury o 
nem (1949) is an exhaustive bibliography on 
Pushkin and his works covering the period 
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1886-99 and supplementing V. I. Mezhov’s 
Pushkiniana which covers the _ period 
1900-17. S. Makashin’s Saltykov-Shchedrin 
(1949) is evidence of the interest this great 
Russian satirist has aroused in the Soviet 
literary world. A new edition of his 
works will soon be completed in which 
two volumes will include newly discovered 
material hitherto unpublished. Maka- 
shin’s monographic study on Saltykov- 
Shchedrin is only the beginning of an 
extensive series of studies on this writer. 

Shakespeare seems to have established 
himself definitely in the heart of the Rus- 
sian reader. Translations of his works 
and scholarly studies on him and his writ- 
ings roll off the Russian press in consider- 
able numbers. Recent acquisitions have 
revealed an important contribution to the 
study of his ethical problems in the form ofa 
compendium entitled Shekspirovskiit sbornik 
(1947), which consists of 12 substantial 
articles. 


CHILDREN’S Books 


Children’s books are considered of the 
utmost importance in the Soviet Union. 
Unusually keen interest is manifested by 
the Soviet State in the writers of juvenile 
literature and all possible aid is rendered 
to them. Under the close and constant 
surveillance of the Party, children’s books 
have become nearly the most advanced 
ideologically of all types of publications 
in the Soviet Union. 

In 1950 the State Publishing House for 
Children’s Literature released nearly 50 
million copies of books for children of all 
ages. A special series, ‘“Shkol’naia biblio- 
teka,”’ is also being published to aid school 
children in their study of the Russian 
language and literature. 

The few selected here at random are 
typical and include, among others, the 
latest book by the best-known contempo- 
rary Soviet writer for children, M. II’in, 
whose Puteshestvie v atom (1948) describes 
the origin of the atom, its chemistry, and 
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the role played in this science by Lomonosov 
and Mendeleev. It also tells of the recent 
discoveries in chemistry which have en- 
abled the scientist to recognize the power- 
ful energy of the atomic nucleus. Arkadii 
Perventsev in Chest’ smolodu (1950) tells 
the story of a small boy and his friends 
and shows how the youth organization 
Komsomol helped to mold their character 
and enable them to live through all the 
tragedies of the war. I. Vasilenko’s 
Lvezdochka (1949) is a description of the joy 
of productive work in a vocational school. 
In poetry Agniia L. Barto’s Sttkhi detiam 
(1949) is a cycle of verse for children of the 
middle school age. 


LINGUISTICS 


Considerable commotion has been stirred 
up recently among Soviet linguists by the 
disclosure of serious blunders in Marr’s 
theory on _ linguistics which brought 
about the so-called “crisis of Soviet lin- 
guistics.”” Among the books on this con- 
troversy, only Stalin’s work has been 
received: Otnositel’no marksizma v iazyko- 
znanii. K nekotorym voprosam tazykoznaniia; 
otvet tovarishchu E. Krasheninnikovoi (1950). 

Many students of the Russian language 
in this country will welcome the new series 
published by the Institute of the Russian 
Language of the Academy of Sciences, 
“‘Materialy i issledovaniia po istorii russ- 
kogo literaturnogo iazyka.”’ Volume one 
(1949), which has just been received, deals 
primarily with the phraseology and gram- 
matical phenomena of the epoch of M. M. 
Karamzin. 

Iorgu lordan’s Grammatika rumynskogo 
tazyka (1950) should also be mentioned. 
It was translated from the Rumanian and 
is the only Rumanian grammar in the 
Russian language in the Library of 
Congress. 

Special mention should be made of the 
dictionary by S. I. Ozhegov, Slovar’ russkogo 
tazyka (1949). This one-volume work of 
50,000 words is a welcome addition to the 





Library’s collection of Russian dictionarie 
as it is of a convenient size and gives 
sufficient information for correct usage. 
Russko-ukrainskit slovar’ (1948) is a most 
welcome acquisition as the few Ukrainian 
dictionaries in the Library’s collections are 
inadequate and outdated. 

Recently a broad program has been en- 
acted in the Soviet Union not only for the 
study of the languages of other Slavic 
peoples, but also for the translation of 
many Communistic publications into these 
languages. With this objective in view, 
the study of the languages of the Balkan 
and West European Slavs has been greatly 
intensified in Soviet schools. Also, numer- 
ous monographs and linguistic aids have 
been published in other Slavic languages. 
They are discussed under their respective 
sections in this survey. 


ART 


In the past year, only a few items of 
major importance were received in the 
field of the fine arts. The history of Soviet 
art is covered by P. I. Lebedev in his 
Sovetskoe iskusstvo v period inostrannot voennot 
interventsit 1 grazhdanskot voiny (1949) in 
which the author characterizes the status 
of Russian art during the first two decades 
of the twentieth century and emphasizes 
the fact that, though formalistic art has 
attained considerable stature, it neverthe- 
less continues to develop in close proximity 
to the people and to the progressive social 
ideas of its time. A _ brief history of 
pictorial art, Zhivopis’ (to be issued in four 
volumes), is the work of B. M. Nikiforov. 
The second volume (1948), which has been 
acquired recently, is devoted to painting 
and covers the attainments in this medium 
during the past 20 years. 

In the field of architecture, a compre- 
hensive study of the architecture of the 
famous St. Basil’s Cathedral is presented 
in N. N. Sobolev’s Vasilii Blazhennyt (1949), 
published by the Soviet Academy of Arts. 
It includes numerous tables, reproduc- 
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tions, blueprints, illustrations, photographs, 
and various documents. 

A valuable addition to the Library’s ex- 
tensive collection on art is Russkaia graviura 
AIV—XVI v. v. (1950), containing the most 
outstanding works of Russian engravers, 
especially those which reflect the signifi- 
cant events of Russian history. The 
volume consists of plates only. 

D. I. Kiplik’s Tekhnika zhivopisi (1950) is 
an important work on the techniques of oil 
painting, water coloring, and the painting 
of old masters. This was previously issued 
in five separate pamphlets. 

THEATER 

The theater, like all other arts in the 
Soviet Union, is developed along the path 
of “‘socialist realism’? and is intended to 
serve the purpose of educating the spectator 
and of giving him a socialist awareness. 

The past year was marked by the ap- 
pearance of a number of Soviet plays con- 
cerning important general problems of 
modern life. Strangely enough, only a 
few plays deal with the life of Soviet soci- 
ety, the workers, collective farmers, and 
intellectuals. 

Among the plays received, several have 
a political flavor and reflect the ideological 
struggle against Western culture by ridicul- 
ing the democratic way of life, as, for 
example, B. A. Lavrenev’s Golos Ameriki 
(1949). 

Nikolai E. Virta in his two dramas, ago- 
vor obrechennykh and Khleb nash nasushchnyi 
(1949), purports toshow the struggle against 
traitors to the interests of the people and 
against ‘‘American imperialism.’’ Another 
play in the same vein by Konstantin 
Simonov is Chuzhaia ten’ (1949) which 
relates how a scientist, who turns out to be 
an American spy, persuades a professor in 
a large university to hand over to the 
Americans the portion of his manuscript 
which describes methods of spreading 
microbe infections. 


A few dramatic works were received, 
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however, which portray Soviet life, such 
as a play by August Jakobson entitled Dua 
lageria (1949) expounding the unity of the 
Soviet people and the complete harmony 
in their relations. 

N. A. Golubentsev’s A. N. Ostrovskit, 2 
portretakh i illiustratsiiakh (1949) is an 
excellent work on the celebrated Russian 
dramatist whose plays continue to be a 
great attraction in the Soviet theater. 

The development of Soviet cinematog- 
raphy during the past thirty years is well 
covered in a work edited by D. I. Eremin: 
30 let sovetskoi kinematografiz (1950), which 
includes the most important articles on 
this subject published in Soviet journals. 
E. M. Goldovskii’s Demonstratsiia tsvetnykh 
kinokartin (1949) on colored motion picture 
film is a valuable addition to the meager 
literature on this subject in the Library’s 
collections. 

RELIGION 

In spite of the change in the position of 
religion in Russia during the war years, 
religious freedom has not been granted. 
The sphere of religious life is restricted to 
such an extent that since 1942 only a few 
substantial publications of a_ religious 
character have appeared. 

Besides the official organ of the Moscow 
Patriarchate, Zhurnal Moskovskot patriarkhit, 
which is received at irregular intervals, 
there is only one other item in this class 
among the current acquisitions. This is 
the Patriarch Aleksii’s Slova, recht, poslanita, 
obrashcheniia, doklady,  stat'i, 1941-1948 
(1948), a collection of the most important 
speeches, reports, and articles by the 
present Patriarch of Russia. 

REFERENCE Books 

Most of the reference works dealing with 
specific subjects have been discussed in 
their respective fields in this report. Those 
mentioned in this section are of a general 
character or on subjects not discussed here- 
tofore. Among the most important is the 
new edition of the well-known Bol’ shaia 
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sovetskaia entsiklopediia (vol. 1, 1950), which 
is to be issued in 50 volumes of 300,000 
copies each over a period of six years. 
The first edition of this encyclopedia, con- 
sisting of 65 volumes, was published in 
1926-47. The new edition purports to 
“elucidate the historical gains of socialism 
in the Soviet Union, as well as attainments 
in economics, science and _ technology, 
culture, and art.” Each volume will 
include from 500 to 600 illustrations and 
maps. 

Special mention should also be made of 
the new third edition of Sel’ skokhoziatistven- 
naia entsiklopediia (vol. 1, 1949). This 
volume covers letters A—E and includes 500 
articles on the development of the agri- 
cultural and biological sciences in the 
Soviet Union. 

Another equally useful encyclopedia is 
Kolkhoznaia_ proizvodstvennaia entstklopediia 
(vol. 1, 1949), edited by V. V. Matskevich, 
which deals primarily with basic problems 
of production in cooperative farming, 
including articles on organization, wages, 
husbandry, stock-raising, mechanization, 
electrification, etc. 

Among the useful bibliographies on med- 
icine, the following item should be brought 
to the attention of research workers in this 
field: V. N. Ternovskii, Bibliografua dis- 
sertatstt. meditsinskogo fakul'teta Moskovskogo 
universiteta (1949). The first edition of 
this bibliography was published twenty 
years ago. 

The urgent need for a biographical dic- 
tionary of Russian scientists was discussed 
at the General Session of the Academy of 
Sciences in January 1949. Substantial 
groundwork for this dictionary is provided 
by the series of bibliographies which are 
being issued by various institutions such 
as the Academy of Sciences and Moscow 
University, and by the historical series of 
the societies of naturalists of the Leningrad, 
Moscow, Kazan, and other universities. 
Among these series the publication of the 
Academy of Sciences, ‘“‘Materialy k biobib- 





liografii uchenykh SSSR,” edited by S. I. 
Vavilov, is the most important as it 
represents a valuable source for investiga- 
tions of various kinds. Thus far 75 bio- 
bibliographies have been issued, of which 
at least 50 (1945-++) are in the Library of 
Congress collections. 


Other Slavic Countries 
BULGARIA 
Translations from the Russian seemed 
to dominate the publishing output of 
Bulgaria in 1950. As a result of the in- 
tensive campaign of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party, the Marx-Leninist classics 
are in great demand, especially among 
Bulgarian youth. The works of Lenin 
and Stalin so far have been published in 
half a million copies and complete editions 
of these works are now in press. Soviet 
novels and books on Soviet science are 
also widely circulated. Of these, sixty-two 
titles have been translated in the past few 
years aggregating nearly six million copies. 
Recent acquisitions, however, include 
several useful items relating to the humani- 
ties and several dictionaries and grammars 
which should be mentioned here. A dic- 
tionary by Sava K. Chukalov, Polny 
bolgarsko-russku slovar’ (1947), with 30,000 
words of contemporary Bulgarian, includes 
also many Western-European words and 
some of Turkish origin. A brief review 
of the Bulgarian language is also included. 
A basic grammar of the Bulgarian language 
by Liubomir D. Andreichin, Osnovna 
bulgarska gramatika (1944), is intended for 
teachers of that language and is widely 
used as a handbook. A valuable textbook 
for Russian students by S. B. Bernshtein, 
Uchebnik bolgarskogo tazyka (1948), pub- 
lished by the Moscow Publishing House of 
Foreign Literature, is designed for an 
intensive study of the Bulgarian language. 
Another work in Russian by the same 
author, Razyskaniia v oblasti bolgarskoi isto- 
richeskot dialektologit (Moscow, 1948), is an 
important study for Slavic philologists. 
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It deals extensively with recent research in 
the Vlachian dialects and gives a detailed 
analysis of the Slavic toponyms and 
ancient Slavic elements in the contempo- 
rary Vlachian dialects. Bulgarian folklore 
is represented by a substantial work of 
Georgi Pop Ivanov entitled Narodni pesni 
t prikazki at Sofisko i Botevgradsko (1949), 
which comprises vol. 46 of “Sbornik za 
narodni umotvoreniia i narodopis,”’ pub- 
lished by the Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences; it includes epic and _ lyric 
poetry, as well as folk tales of the Sofia 
and Botevgrad districts. 

Studies in history and the _ political 
sciences are provided in A. Kordiukova’s 
Narodnaia respublika Bolgariia (Moscow, 
1948) in Russian, which is a concise survey 
of the history and the political and eco- 
nomic life of contemporary Bulgaria; inF.T. 
Konstantinov’s Bolgariia na puti k sotsializmu 
(Moscow, 1949) in Russian, which is one 
of the many studies published in the Soviet 
Union on the social and political processes 
of other Slavic countries including Bul- 
garia; and in Dimitur Iotsov’s Angliskata 
politika na Orienta (Sofia, 1947), which is a 
work by a former Bulgarian consul gen- 
eral and provides a substantial review of 
the development of British policy in the 
Orient from the beginning of the Napole- 
onic era. Problems of the Pacific are the 
subject of S. A. [Anchulev’s Tikhookeanskite 
burnt problemi voini i politika v dalechnita iztok 
(Sofia, 1945), in which considerable space 
is devoted to the role of Japan in the 
Pacific. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A decree of 1949 automatically placed all 
of the publishing industry in Czechoslo- 
vakia under government control and the 
People’s Book Cooperative has been or- 
ganized to act as the central organ of 
distribution for all published material. 
The new controlled book policy has greatly 
facilitated the regime’s program of em- 
phasizing Soviet and Russian culture at the 
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expense of Western culture. The trans- 
lation program is being intensified each 
year. In 1947 only 99 translations of Rus- 
sian works were published as compared 
with the 350 translations of English and 
American books; but in 1950, 450 transla- 
tions from the Russian were published. 


Translations of recent Soviet literary works 
predominate over Russian classics. Im- 
mediately after the new law on publishing 
was issued, an edition of 200,000 copies of 
Stalin’s collected works appeared. In the 
publishing program of 1950, technical 
literature and Soviet works on agriculture 
were given top priority. 

Among the 500 items received on 
exchange a large percentage comprises 
translations from the Russian. Only the 
purchases, which number about 3,000 
titles, include items worthy of mention. 
Perhaps the most significant acquisition is 
Ottiv slovnik nautinf nové doby; dodatka 
k velikému Ottovu slountku nauénému (9 vols., 
1930-40), edited by B. Némec, which 
forms a valuable supplement to the 
standard Czech encyclopedia and brings it 
up to date. Special attention should be 
given to Ceské biografie (Prague, State 
Publishing House, 1938-41), now in its 
third volume, which contains short biog- 
raphies in Czech, German, and French 
of outstanding people. Unfortunately, it 
is issued at very irregular intervals. 
Another important biographical compila- 
tion by Jaroslav Kunc, Slovnik soudobjch 
teskjch spisovatel: (1945-46), an excellent 
reference work in the literary field, lists 
contemporary Czech writers and _ their 
works for the period 1918-45; a supple- 
ment contains portraits. 

An equally useful biographical work is 
Lydie Netasova’s Kde-kdy-kdo;  literdrni 
mistopis, Cech, Moravy a Slezska (1948), the 
first part of which lists the birthplaces of 
Czech, Moravian, and Silesian authors 
with brief biographical data. The second 
part lists authors in alphabetical order 
with their works arranged chronologically. 
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A new revised and enlarged edition of a 
dictionary by Pavel Va4Sa, Slountk jazyka 
teského (1946), and an orthographic dic- 
tionary of the Czech language by Vladimir 
Doutlik, Pravopisny slovnik (1948), contain- 
ing 30,000 words, are valuable additions 
to the Library’s collections and will be 
welcomed by students of the Czech 
language. An important symposium on 
Slovak linguistics entitled Linguistica Slo- 
vaca (vols. 4-6, 1946-48) was published 
by the Slovak Academy of Sciences and 
Arts. The scholarly articles by well-known 
authorities deal not only with Slovak 
linguistics but also with Slavic linguistics 
in general. 

The Library has also received some 
monographs relating to politics and his- 
tory which should be mentioned here. 
Dr. Edvard Benes’ve fotografi (1947), a 
biography in photographs of the late 
President of Czechoslovakia, is an excellent 
aid to biographers of the great statesman. 
Slovenské vlastiveda (1943), published by the 
Slovak Academy of Sciences and Arts, 
provides rich material for the study of the 
history of Slovakia and of its geologi- 
cal, geographical, and national resources. 
Slovenské dejiny (vol. 1, 1947) also is pub- 
lished by the Slovak Academy of Sciences 
and Arts and represents scholarly research 
in the history of the Slovak people from 
the earliest times to their liberation. It 
includes many maps and illustrations. 

Among useful items on national econo- 
my, the following titles were added to the 
Library’s collection in this field: a series 
published by the Ministry of Information 
entitled “‘Dvouletka v pl4nu a v cinech” 
(1947), of which no. 3 deals with the 
economy and the technology of the 
Two-Year Plan and no. 5 with its cultural 
and political problems; Problémy prdce ve 
dvouletém planu (1947), published as no. 12 
of the series “Predn4sky a diskuse,” 
discusses the ideology, law, and mobiliza- 
tion of labor in the Two-Year Plan; 
Pribéh plnént hospodarského plénu (1948), 


edited by the General Secretariat of the 
Economic Council, reviews the progress of 
the second quarter of the Two-Year Plan; 
Hospodérsky obraz Slovenska (1942), issued 
by the Ministry of National Economy, 
reviews in detail the national economy of 
Slovakia. This is profusely illustrated with 
considerable statistical data. 


POLAND 


According to the Polish Society cf Book 
Publishers, there are no complete statistics 
available to show the postwar status of 
book publishing in Poland. It is an ob- 
served fact, however, that since the pub- 
lishing industry has been taken over by 
the Government, very few items of original 
research have been acquired on exchange. 
Most of the items received in the past 
year are either theoretical in content or 
purely propagandistic in character. Trans- 
lations from the Russian are in great 
abundance, especially the works of Lenin 
and Stalin. 

Among the few items of reference value 
received either on exchange or by purchase, 
the following should be noted. The most 
significant of the year’s acquisitions, per- 
haps, is Wielka literatura powszechna (1930- 
33), a profusely illustrated six-volume 
set on world literature, edited by Stanis- 
law Lam. Aatalog wydawnitw Polskig 
Akademii Umiejetnoscit 1873-1947 (1948) gives 
a complete list of its publications for the 
past 75-year period. An annual published 
by the Educational Publishing Cooperative 
*“Czytelnik” under the title Rocznik polityc- 
zny i gospodarczy (1948) is a useful handbook 
on the government, economics, and cul- 
tural organizations of Poland. A _ geo- 
graphical aid released by the Commission 
on Geographic Names, Skorowidz ustalonych 
nazw miejscowosci na ziemiach odzyskanych 
(1948) compiled by Stanislaw Rospond, 
is of utmost importance for the study of 
Polish geography today, as it outlines the 
administrative divisions of the repossessed 
territories and contains a complete index 
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in Polish and German, including names of 
districts where identification is necessary. 
Another equally important work in this 
field is a geographical dictionary published 
by the Geographical Society of Warsaw, 
Stowntk geograficzny Panstwa Polskiego i zem 
historycznie 2 Polska zwiazanych (1938?). 
Unfortunately this work is incomplete. 

The Library has also received some im- 
portant books and pamphlets relating to 
Polish economics. Polska gospodarka planowa 
(1948), published in Polish, French, and 
English, presents in brief the program for 
the reconstruction of the Polish economy 
after World War II. The Central Office 
of Physical Planning has released a useful 
atlas consisting of 26 plates entitled 
Studium planu krajowego (1947), which deals 
with population, urbanization, professional 
structure, development of means of produc- 
tion, etc. The Council on Schools of 
Higher Education has published a valuable 
report, Sprawozdanie (1947), which covers 
the period from September 1946 to Decem- 
ber 1947. 

Among the important studies of anthro- 
pological interest are the following. Jan 
Czekanowski’s Polska-Stowianszczyzna (1948) 
was published as vol. 3 in the series ‘‘Bibli- 
oteka wiedzy o Polsce,” in which the 
author explains the relation of Poles to 
Slavic stock in the perspective of the an- 
thropological studies of the Lemberg 
School of Anthropology. Regional his- 
torical studies are represented in <uemia 
Lubuska (1950), the combined work of 
several authors, published in the series 
**Ziemie Staropolski’’ and edited by Michat 
Scezaniecki. The present work forms one 
volume in the cycle of studies of ancient 
Poland dealing with the administrative 
area of Poznan and with the history and 
culture of this area. Another contribution 
to this series is Pomorze Kachodnie (1949), 
edited by Janusz Deresiewicz, which treats 
of the northwestern part of Poland. A 
useful work in English published by the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare of 
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Warsaw, Soctal Policy of Poland (1948), is a 
compilation of facts concerning social 


policy, social legislation, and future plans 
in this field. 

Within the near future a new series of 
nine booklets is due to appear, dealing with 
the history of Polish literature from the 
Middle Ages to the present time. The 
majority of the authors represented in this 
series are members of the Institute for 
Literary Research. Still another series is 
promised for publication, which will cover 
such topics as the composition of matter, 
the universe, the microcosm, how life began 
on earth, the theory of heredity, and 
several other topics. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Publishing activity in Yugoslavia has 
improved considerably in the past year. 
Though most of the publishing industry is 
still privately owned, it is nevertheless 
under the close scrutiny and control of the 
Agitation and Propaganda Administra- 
tion of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. No advance approval for 
nonperiodical printed matter is required, 
however, except for literature and juvenile 
publications. There is no evidence of re- 
striction on any publications for export, 
which are handled exclusively by Jugo- 
slovenska Knjiga, the state publishing 
enterprise in Belgrade. This organization 
maintains, or has maintained, branches in 
Vienna, Prague, and other cities. 

Exchange relations with Yugoslavia 
have been improved by the conclusion of 
an Executive Agreement for the exchange 
of official publications (reported in the 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin 
for November 27, 1950, p. 13). Even 
before the conclusion of this Agreement, the 
Library had received several noteworthy 
items. Among these the following titles 
should be noted as the most _ useful. 
Hrvatska enctklopedija (vols. 1-5, 1941-45), 
which is perhaps the most significant work 
published in Croatia in recent years, was 
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received as a gift from Jugoslovenska 
Knjiga. Though it is general in scope, 
the emphasis is on Croatia and Yugoslavia. 
It is profusely illustrated and the articles 
are signed. Unfortunately it is not yet 
completed, the volumes received covering 
the letters A-E only. Bubliografija Fugo- 
slave (no. 5, 1950), issued monthly by 
the Bibliographical Institute of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, lists 
books, pamphlets, and music scores which 
have actually been submitted to the 
Institute in compliance with the ordinance 
of December 28, 1949, specifying that all 
publishers of Yugoslavia must deposit one 
copy, at least, of all printed materials in 
the Bibliographical Institute. Buzbdiotekar, 
organ of the Serbian Society of Libra- 
rians, deals with all activities and prob- 
lems of Yugoslav libraries. Bibliografia 
slovenskey histérie 1942-1944 (1948), with 
a supplement covering the period 1939- 
41, contains bibliographies of the Slavic 
languages, journalism, culture, the 
economy of Slovenia, and general history, 

A List of Exporters and Importers (1949), 
published in English by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Yugoslavia, is a useful hand- 
book for American businessmen. 

The Library has also received issues of 
periodicals which for a number of years 
had failed to arrive. Among these are 
Komunist (nos. 1-5, 1950), the official or- 
gan of the Yugoslav Communist Party (the 
last preceding issue in the Library being 
no. 1, 1946); Narodno zadrugarstvo (nos. 
1-12, 1949), a monthly published by the 
Committee on Cooperatives of the Federal 


Government of Yugoslavia; and Brazda 





(nos. 1-2, 1950), a bimonthly popular lit- 
erary and art periodical and a new addi- 
tion to the Library’s collections. 

Among the monographic studies devoted 
to history and politics, the following have 
been selected for mention here: Anto Ba- 
bi¢é’s Istorija naroda Fugoslavije (vol. 1, 1948), 
a popular history textbook for middle 
schools concerned with the feudal period 
and the Turkish occupation; Mile Budak’s 
Hrvatski narod u borbi za samostalnu 1 neza- 
visnu Hrvatsku drzavu (n. d.), a substantial 
historical survey of the struggle of the 
Croats for the liberation and the independ- 
ence of Croatia; Edvard Kardelj, Pot nove 
Jugoslavije, clankt in govort iz narodnoosvobo- 
dilne borbe 1941-1945 (1946), containing 
articles and speeches dealing with the 
liberation movement during the period 
1941-45; and Ivan Prijatelj’s Aulturna in 
politichna zgodovina slovencev 1848-1895 (1940). 
This history of the political and cultural 
life of the Slovenes is particularly valuable 
since the Library lacks substantial studies 
of this people. Special mention should 
also be made of a new fortnightly periodi- 
cal published in English, Review of Inter- 
national Affairs, which is issued by the Fed- 
eration of Yugoslav Journals and contains 
articles by local and foreign writers on 
various international problems. 

Word has been received that the Insti- 
tute of Language and Literature of the 
Yugoslav Academy of Sciences and Arts of 
Zagrebisnow actively engaged in the prep- 
aration of a new Serbo-Croatian diction- 
ary which will include about 150,000 
entries. 

Joun T. DorosH 
Curator, Slavic Room 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


The Incubation of Western Culture in the Middle 
East. By George Sarton. (A George C. Keiser 
Foundation Lecture.) 45 p. Furnished on 
request. 

Indiana. The Sesquicentennial of the Establish- 
ment of the Territorial Government. [Catalog 
of} An Exhibit in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., November 30, 1950, to 
April 30, 1951. 58 p. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 65 
cents. 

The Library of Congress and Its Work, 1950; a 
Selection of Pictures, with Descriptive Text. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price 75 cents. 

The Library of Congress: A Sesquicentenary Re- 
view. By Dan Lacy. Reprinted from The 
Library Quarterly, Vol. XX, Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 
157-179, 235-258, July and October 1950. 
Furnished on request. 


Some Facts about the Library of Congress. 2 1. 
Multilithed. Furnished on request. 


FUROPEAN AFFAIRS DIVISION 


The United States and Europe: A Bibliographical 
Examination of Thought Expressed in American 
Publications during 1950. 209 p. Multilithed, 
For sale by the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C, | Price $1.40. 


GENERAL REFERENCE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY DIVISION 


American History and Civilization; a List of 
Guides and Annotated or Selective Bibliog- 
raphies. Compiled by Donald H. Mugridge. 
18 p. Multilithed. Free to libraries upon 
request to the Publications Section, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


Christopher Columbus: A Selected List of Books 
and Articles by American Authors or Published 
in America, 1892-1950. Compiled by Donald 
H. Mugridge. 37 p. Multilithed. Free to librar- 
ies upon request to the Publications Sec- 
tion, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


Indochina. A Bibliography of the Land and 
People. Compiled by Cecil C. Hobbs, Grace 
Hadley Fuller, Helen Dudenbostel Jones, John 
T. Dorosh, and I. Milton Sacks. 367 p. Multi- 
lithed. For sale by the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C.. Price $2.50. 


Korea. An Annotated Bibliography of Publica- 
tions in Far Eastern, Languages. Compiled 
under the direction of Edwin G. Beal, Jr., 
with the assistance of Robert L. Winkler, Con- 
sultant in Korean Bibliography. 167 p. 
Multilithed. For sale by the Card Division, 
Library of Congress,- Washington 25, D. C. 
Price $1.15. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


Public Affairs Bulletins: 

No- 90. Universal wary Manpower. and the 
Problem of Military Ss. 
Arthur Devan. 70 p. eee ecedical 
summary. Multilithed. ame by the 
Card Division, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Price 55 cents. 

No. 91. Résumé of Public Laws Enacted during 
Second Session of Eighty-first Congress. By 
Edwin B. Kennerly and staff. 147 p. Miulti- 
lithed. For sale by the Card 92 Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price $1.00. 

No. 92. Civil Defense in the United States: 
Federal, State and Local. By Carey Brewer. 
78 p. Maultilithed. For sale by the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 55 cents. 


MAP DIVISION 


Marketing Maps of the United States. An An- 
notated. List. Compiled by Walter E. Ristow. 
54 p. Multilithed. For sale by the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price 40 cents. 


MUSIC DIVISION 


Folk Music of the United States Issued from the 
Collections of the Archive of American Folk 
Song. Album XXII or Long-Playing Record 
L 22. Songs of the Chippewa. Recorded and 
Edited gy Sond Densmore. 19 p. Distrib- 
uted by the Recording Laboratory, Music Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, with the records it is 
intended to accompany. 

Some Aspects of the Use of the Flutes in the 
Sacred Choral and Vocal Works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. By Albert Riemenschneider. 
23 p. Furnished on request. 

Twentieth Century Poetry in English, Contem- 

porary Recordings of the Poets Reading Their 
Own Poems [Catalog of Phonograph Records}. 
‘Reprint, 1951. 18 p. For sale by the Re- 
cording Laboratory, Music Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. Price 5 
cents. 
RARE BOOKS DIVISION 


The Rare Books Division. A Guide to Its Col- 
lections and Services. 58 p. For Sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 60 cents. 


REFFRENCE DEPARTMENT 


ist of Hearings before Congressional Com- 
through the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

Part III. House Committee on Accounts; 
House Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic; 
House Committee on Banking and Currency; 
House Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. Compiled by Harold O. Thomen. 
Preliminary Edition. 61 p. Multilithed. For 


sale by the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C.. Price 40 cents. 





